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The Fugitives and the Archives of 
American Letters 


HE Chronicle pays tribute in this issue to the poets who 

twenty years ago formed the Nashville coterie, calling them- 
selves “The Fugitives,” without taking the trouble to define that 
from which they fled. The tribute that The Chronicle pays to this 
group is not the kind of tribute that has been paid in some 
quarters and with some reason to the creative writer of the past 
two decades: a tribute that charges him with having been an 
irresponsible kind of Fugitive—“‘a refugee from consequences, an 
exile from the responsibilities of moral choice.” In one sense 
the tribute of The Chronicle is unrelated to the exigencies of 
war: it is the kind of tribute that libraries in all ages and in all 
countries have paid to the creative works of man by the simple act 
of giving them hospitality. In another sense, the tribute that a 
library can give, in its office of custodian of the human record, is 
imperatively linked to the war. Libraries and the records they 
preserve are the citadels that are today being defended. 

The Chronicle welcomes the Fugitives not as refugees but as 
guests of honor. The Princeton University Library welcomes them 
with a special exhibit of their books and manuscripts. For the 
latter there is a particular committee of welcome: it is headed by 
Carl Van Doren and its membership embraces a distinguished list 
of American writers, including one of the leaders of the Fugitives, 
Mr. Allen Tate. This committee concerns itself with the Princeton 
Archives of American Letters. Its special interest is the preserva- 
tion of manuscripts, correspondence files, notes, diaries, and all 
forms of documentation of American literary figures, past and 
present. Its special delight is to give assurance that such books and 
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manuscripts as are temporary guests in the Library may at any 
time, to the gratification of the committee and the librarians, 
elect to have their status made permanent. Some of the Fugitive 
books and manuscripts have already become permanent guests of 
the Library through the generosity of their authors. To these and 
to those temporarily on exhibit, as well as to their authors, the 
Princeton University Library and the Committee on the Archives 
of American Letters extend a most cordial welcome.—J.P.B. 
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The Fugitive 1922-1925 


A PERSONAL RECOLLECTION TWENTY YEARS AFTER 


BY ALLEN TATE 


The Tennessee Renaissance about which Mr. Tate writes in the 
following pleasant retrospections began at Vanderbilt in the 
autumn of 1921. The founders of the Fugitive group were Walter 
Clyde Curry, Donald Davidson, James M. Frank, Sidney Mttron 
Hirsch, Stanley Johnson, Merrill Moore, John Crowe Ransom, 
Alec B. Stevenson, and Allen Tate. Members in absentia were 
W. Y. Elliott and William Frierson. Jesse and Ridley Wills were 
added late in 1922, Robert Penn Warren early in 1924, and Laura 
Riding in March, 1925. In April, 1922, the magazine began as a 
quarterly; in the following year there were five numbers, six in 
1924, and four in 1925. Although contributions were mostly from 
group members, outsiders appeared upon solicitation. Scattered 
through the nineteen numbers one finds work by Hart Crane, 
Robert Graves, Witter Bynner, David Morton, Olive Dargan, 
Louis Untermeyer, John Gould Fletcher, Harold Vinal, George 
Dillon, and L. A. G. Strong. When in December, 1925, its pro- 
genitors abandoned their lusty infant—for unlike many of its 
coevals, the magazine did not perish of inanition—the non-regional 
and non-political phase of the movement was laid away. But its 
historical significance has been enhanced by those of the group 
who have since attained national eminence. One of them is Mr. 
Tate, whose value to the Princeton Library does not stop with his 
charter membership in the American Archives Committee: we 
suspect that our Princeton Collection will be considerably en- 
larged at some future date by the publications of those young 
writers who have been working in the Creative Arts Program 
under the happy aegis of Mr. Tate, and his associate, Mr. Black- 
mur. 


OME time in November 1921 Iwas talking to Donald David- 
son, then a young English instructor, on the front steps of old 
College Hall at Vanderbilt. After some casual talk Don told me 
that he and a few other men, including John Crowe Ransom, had 
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been meeting at the house of a friend on every other Saturday 
night to read poems and to discuss ‘“‘philosophy.” He asked me to 
come the next time. I said that I would but I cannot remember 
whether I felt any excitement except in my own vanity. For Don 
and John were professors; and when I got there the next Saturday 
night, being the only undergraduate present, I was flattered. Who 
read poems I do not know; yet I seem to remember that Don read 
a long romantic piece called “The Valley of the Dragon,” in which 
the monster shielded lovers from the world. I imitated it soon 
afterwards; but neither the original nor its echo was allowed to 
survive. 

I remember the tone of the conversation; it was not very literary 
but philosophical and even philological; and I soon suspected why 
I had been asked to come. We had two hosts, Mr. James Frank, 
a cultivated business man of Nashville, and his brother-in-law, Dr. 
Sidney Mttron Hirsch, a man of vast if somewhat perverse erudi- 
tion; and it was plain that I had been invited to hear him talk. 
He was a mystic and I think a Rosicrucian, a great deal of whose 
doctrine skittered elusively among imaginary etymologies. At that 
time I was not very consciously a poet. I was studying Greek and 
Sanskrit, and if I had behaved myself I should no doubt have gone 
the next year to the American School at Athens. But I had not 
studied Hebrew, and I never knew what Dr. Hirsch’s middle name, 
Mttron, meant; I understood that it might be an archangel. He 
was a large man, an invalid who never moved from his chaise 
longue, and he always presided at our meetings. On this first 
evening he asked me what I knew about the Trojan horse. My 
answer must have seemed to him ignorant, for he brushed it aside 
and went on to explain that woode in Middle English meant 
“mad,” and that the Trojan horse being the wooden horse must 
be the mad horse; and that since madness is divine, the Trojan 
horse is the esoteric and symbolic horse. Shining pince-nez stood 
up on his handsome nose, and curled Assyrian hair topped a 
massive brow. 

How many men were there that evening I cannot recall. (Until 
Laura Riding became a member of the group, after I had gone to 
live in New York, ladies were never present, only Mrs. Frank and 
Miss Hirsch, the philosopher’s sister, coming in after the poems 
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were all read to serve us an excellent supper.) Yet all that winter 
there was a constant attendance of some five or six men who 
ranged themselves somewhat formally round Dr. Hirsch’s chaise 
longue. By February or early March of 1922 the original “Fugitive 
group” was formed, although it had no name. There was Stanley 
Johnson, a man who would stand no nonsense from anybody and 
who wrote some good verse, and later wrote a novel about profes- 
sors, having been one himself; but after the novel he never wrote 
any more. Alec Stevenson had been in the war, and I think for a 
time he thought of being a teacher, but he went into business, and 
after the first year of our meetings wrote less and less; but he wrote 
some beautiful things that should have long ago gone into a book. 
The only academic scholar among us was Walter Clyde Curry, 
later the author of books on Chaucer and Shakespeare and of 
learned articles on mediaeval magic and astrology: he was a 
sympathetic friend and a sonneteer who could write good lines but 
he was not committed to poetry; some years later he neatly typed 
out his poems, had them bound, and gave them the title: “Fu- 
tility, a Volume of Useless Verse.” To these early meetings came 
also the Starr brothers, Milton and Alfred, the latter a good math- 
ematician and both well-read men. William Yandell Elliott and 
William Frierson, being away at Oxford as Rhodes scholars, were 
made members in absentia. There may have been casual visitors 
that first year but I cannot remember them. 

Uppermost in my mind are Donald Davidson and John Crowe 
Ransom, who for me, at that early stage, meant just about every- 
thing. Don was writing what I suppose were his first poems; they 
were about lovers and dragons, and there was one about a tiger- 
woman that I thought was remarkable; but Don’s own liking for 
this sort of thing declined at about the time mine did; and in the 
summer of 1922 he began to write poems that I think are still 
among his best. John Ransom always appeared at the Fugitive 
meetings with a poem (some of us didn’t), and when his turn 
came he read it in a dry tone of understatement. I can only de- 
scribe his manner in those days as irony which was both brisk and 
bland. Before we began to think of a magazine John had written 
a poem which foreshadowed the style for which he has become 
famous; it was “Necrological,” still one of his best poems; I 
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marvelled at it because it seemed to me that overnight he had 
left behind him the style of his first book and, without contusion, 
had mastered a new style. We all knew that John was far better 
than we were, and although he never asserted his leadership we 
looked to him for advice. 

Soon after the first issue of The Fugitive appeared I met Merrill 
Moore on the campus, and he astonished me by handing me a 
manuscript. It was a poem called “To a Fetish,” his first, I believe, 
and in quatrains (five or six of them), a fact worth remarking 
since shortly afterwards he began to write only sonnets. I read 
the poem. “What do you think of it?” Merrill asked. “I think it 
is wonderful,” I said. Then he asked me if I thought it would 
qualify him for “membership” in the group. I told him I was 
certain that it would. I took the poem to Donald Davidson, and 
Merrill came to the next meeting and to every other meeting I 
am sure until the group broke up. He quickly became the most 
prolific poet not only among us but probably in the world. He 
would read us his poems and we would criticize a line here and 
there; but he never acted upon our advice. It was easier for him to 
write a new poem than to revise an old one. To one meeting I 
believe he brought twenty-one poems, and he seldom brought 
fewer than ten. One of his poems was called “The Hackberry 
Tree”; it must have its claim to survival because although I have 
not seen it since the night he read it to us twenty years ago, I can 
remember it perfectly: 


The hackberry tree baffles me. 

I cannot tell whether the hackberry tree 
Is in the clouds, or whether the clouds 
Are in the hackberry tree. 


But this is enough, lest Merrill do likewise by me. Eighteen years 
after The Fugitive appeared Merrill had written more than fifty 
thousand sonnets. | 

I have often been asked to tell how we got the magazine started, 
and why we called it The Fugitive. The man who first suggested 
that the poems we had been reading on alternate Saturday nights 
should be published in a magazine of our own, was our moderator, 
Dr. Hirsch; and it was he too who gave the magazine its name. As 
I have already said, we sat against the walls of Mr. Frank’s living- 
room and were presided over by Dr. Hirsch. He was always Doctor, 
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as for that matter were we; attendance at the meetings seemed to 
confer upon us all the degree of Doctor, but Doctor of what I 
never knew. Dr. Hirsch asked us in turn to read our “offerings,” 
as they were called, and when we had read he called for criticism. 
Carbon copies were always passed around in order to make pos- 
sible minute criticism of every poem. Dr. Hirsch had an unfailing 
courtesy and elevation of tone, and when he came to me he usually 
lowered his head to his hand and waited patiently for it to be 
over. At that time I received only gentle comment (it soon 
changed!) doubtless because I was the only undergraduate and 
not much could be expected of me. 

At a meeting like this, then, Dr. Hirsch proposed the magazine. 
It seemed to us all a project of the utmost temerity, if not of folly. 
This must have been some time in February 1922. Our imminent 
folly alarmed not only us but our friends; I remember distinctly 
that Dr. Edwin Mims, head of the Vanderbilt English Depart- 
ment, a Southern Liberal of the old school, and the boss of most 
of our group, invited us to lunch at a place called, I believe, the 
Commercial Club, and tried to persuade us to desist. A little later 
he praised us. But we went ahead. We found our printer, a negro 
firm which did the work very cheap; but after the first issue, when 
we had subscribers and other backers, we got a better printer, 
Cullum and Ghertner, whose names should be recorded because 
they were patient with our finical corrections of proof and in 
waiting for their money. I write all this from memory, without 
references; so I do not remember when we received more sub- 
stantial patronage; yet it was not long before the Associated 
Retailers of Nashville, a business men’s organization headed by 
Mr. Jacques Back, began to give us a subsidy, which was continued 
to the end. The Fugitive was doubtless the only “little magazine” 
which suspended publication not for lack of funds but for lack 
of an editor. The time came when nobody could do the work. 

Then Dr. Hirsch gave us the name: The Fugitive, which turned 
out to be a good one because it invited ridicule. What were we 
fleeing from? Or towards? Dr. Hirsch’s most erudite irony was 
turned upon these jests. For a Fugitive was quite simply a Poet: 
the Wanderer, or even the Wandering Jew, the Outcast, the man 
who carries the secret wisdom around the world. It was a fairly 
heavy responsibility for us to undertake, but we undertook it, 
with the innocence of which only the amateur spirit is capable. 
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All that remained now to be done was to select the poems-for 
the first issue; which we did with our usual formality, by secret 
ballot, the result of which Donald Davidson still has on the back 
of a letter from the late Chancellor Kirkland of Vanderbilt telling 
Don that there were no University apartments available to him— 
news which in those days might have also told Don, if he needed 
telling, that he was indubitably a poet. I was admitted to the first 
issue with two preposterously bad poems, one of them about 
Sinbad the Sailor, which had started out to be a long poem but 
which never got beyond twenty lines. We took pseudonyms, less 
for concealment, I believe, than for the “romance’—as Ford 
Madox Ford said when I asked him why he liked to raise hogs. 
The disguises were not without humor and a certain judgment of 
ourselves. John’s “Roger Prim” needs no comment. Don’s “Robin 
Gallivant” still tells us something about that romantic poet. I 
don’t know why Merrill's “Dendric’” fitted him perfectly; I always 
thought, being an etymologist in those days, that it was the Greek 
root for tree, with the “pertaining to” suffix, giving us Tree-like 
or Tree-ish. But if Merrill was like a tree, the tree was a dense 
fern tree of the primordial tropics. When I announced that I was 
“Henry Feathertop’”—from Hawthorne’s story—nobody objected; 
nobody even smiled. 

After the second issue—the first was in April 1922, the second in 
June—we dropped the fancy names. Some of the New York re- 
viewers had said that the first issue had been written by one man, 
and that man was John Ransom. So out of consideration for 
John’s future reputation, and perhaps in some vanity of our own, 
we published a key to the noms de plume which is on record in 
the third issue of The Fugitive and elsewhere, if anybody is inter- 
ested in it. 

In May, a few weeks after the first number, a doctor sent me to 
the mountains of North Carolina for six months; so I did not 
graduate with my class in June. In the nine months of my absence 
from Nashville I think I began seriously to study the writing of 
poetry, and I began to be a little more aware of the world, or at 
any rate of the literary world, at large. In May, Hart Crane had 
seen one of my poems in The Double Dealer, a “‘little’’ Dial pub- 
lished in New Orleans; he wrote me a letter from Cleveland and 
sent me some back numbers of The Little Review. He said that 
my poem showed that I had read Eliot—which I had not done; 
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but I soon did; and my difficulties were enormously increased. 
Anyhow from Eliot I went on to the other moderns, and I began 
to connect with the modern world what I had already learned 
from Baudelaire, first through Arthur Symons, then from Baude- 
laire himself. I mention this personal history because I believe it 
was through me that modern poetry made its first impact upon 
the doctors who gathered fortnightly in Mr. Frank’s house. The 
Waste Land had come out by the time I went back to Nashville 
in February 1923. I began an impertinent campaign in Eliot’s 
behalf in the South. 

My conceit must have been intolerable. Had not the editors of 
The Double Dealer written me a letter saying that they saw in 
me the White Hope of the South? Add to that the easy lesson in 
shocking the bourgeoisie that I had learned from reading French 
poets, and was relearning for American use from Ezra Pound, 
and you have before you the figure of a twenty-two year-old prig 
as disagreeable as you could possibly conjure up, until you see 
in him several varieties of snobbishness, when he becomes even 
more disagreeable. In that moral condition I returned to Vander- 
bilt to get my degree. I got it; but meanwhile I almost didn’t get 
it, because my career as a Fugitive had become, for me, more 
interesting than ever. In my absence I had discovered that I was 
to be a poet. I had tried a job in my brother’s business in Ken- 
tucky and found out that I could not be a business man. My 
brother had found it out at about the same time. 

One day in February 1923 (I think it was) I was typing a bad 
poem entitled “William Blake” on Walter Clyde Curry’s type- 
writer. Dr. Curry gave the poets the freedom of his rooms. I be- 
came aware of a presence at my back and turning round I saw 
the most remarkable looking boy I had ever laid eyes on. He was 
tall and thin, and when he walked across the room he made a 
sliding shuffle, as if his bones didn’t belong to one another. He 
had a long quivering nose, large brown eyes, and a long chin— 
all topped by curly red hair. He spoke in a soft whisper, asking 
to see my poem; then he showed me one of his own—it was about 
Hell, and I remember this line: 


Where lightly bloom the purple lilies .. . 


He said that he was sixteen years old and a sophomore. This 
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remarkable young man was “Red,” Robert Penn Warren, the 
most gifted person I have ever known. 

Red soon took me to see a friend of his who had come back 
from the war to get his degree—had come, in fact, glowing with 
the prestige of a first novel called “Hoax” which I immediately 
read with admiration and envy but which I have totally forgotten. 
This man was Ridley Wills, cousin of Jesse Wills who had recently 
written some excellent sonnets and had become a Fugitive. Two 
cousins were never more unlike. Jesse was tall, awkward, shy and 
sensitive; Ridley was small, graceful, ebullient, and arrogant, and 
one of the wittiest and most amusing companions I have ever had. 
Red, Ridley, and I joined up, and proceeded to get for the spring 
term room number 353 on the top floor of Wesley Hall, the 
theological building which bore over its portals the inscription: 
Schola Prophetarum. We named the architecture Methodist 
Gothic. It was no place for the heathen. Ten years later it burnt 
to the ground. 

It was one large room with two double-decker beds, and Ridley 
and I being older than Red made him sleep above. In order to 
get into bed at night we had to shovel the books, trousers, shoes, 
hats, and fruit jars onto the floor, and in the morning, to make 
walking-space, we heaped it all back upon the beds. We stuck pins 
into Red while he slept to make him wake up and tell us his 
dreams. Red had made some good black-and-white drawings in 
the Beardsley style. One day he applied art-gum to the dingy 
plaster and when we came back we saw four murals, all scenes 
from The Waste Land. I remember particularly the rat creeping 
softly through the vegetation, and the typist putting a record on 
the gramophone. Then one night in the spring Ridley and I went 
down to “the” dog-wagon and wrote by dawn the entire Golden 
Mean. When we showed the manuscript to Merrill Moore the 
next day, Merrill was pretty envious; so we told him that he could 
be in the book if he wrote eulogies of us; which he did. But his 
tongue was not where it should have been. . 

Meanwhile we were going to the very serious meetings of the 
Fugitive group—too serious we thought, hence the dedicatory 
page of The Golden Mean—and we, the young ones, were trying 
all kinds of poetry, from Miss Millay to Eliot, from Robinson to 
Cummings who had just appeared. All things were possible in 
that time to us all, the older and the younger men alike. 
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The quickening of the imagination in the South twenty-five 
years ago seems to be an acknowledged fact. I believe it was a 
little different from the literary excitement in other regions at 
that time. After the war the South again knew the world, but it 
had a memory of another war; with us, entering the world once 
more meant not the obliteration of the past but a heightened con- 
sciousness of it; so that we had, at any rate in Nashville, a double 
focus, a looking two ways, which gave a special dimension to the 
writings of our school—not necessarily a superior quality—which 
American writing as a whole seemed to lack. 

Not at that time, not in fact until about 1927, did we become 
consciously historical and sectional; yet we were all from that 
region—Ransom, Davidson, the two Willses, Warren, Moore, and 
I all being either Tennesseans or Kentuckians; I was born the 
farthest away, the Kentucky Blue Grass. Nobody ever did any- 
thing to bring this group together; the University did not “en- 
courage writers”; none of us went there to become writers. We 
simply went there. And there we were. The great universities of 
the East could have boasted in that period groups of writers quite 
as good as ours, or better, though I doubt it; yet they were not 
groups in our sense, being associated only through the university 
and having a cosmopolitan range of interest without, I think, a 
simple homogeneous background which they could take with 
them to the university where it might suffer little or no break in 
continuity. I would call the Fugitives an intensive and historical 
group as opposed to the eclectic and cosmopolitan groups that 
flourished in the East. There was a sort of unity of feeling, of 
which we were not then very much aware, which came out of— 
to give it a big name—a common historical myth; and its use for 
the dramatic and lyrical arts, I believe, is that it expresses itself 
in the simple ritual of greeting a friend in the street. Although we 
disagreed, and at times quarreled, we had, in addition to the 
peculiar solidarity of artists everywhere, a deep understanding 
that gave even the quarrels a special intensity and form. Given 
this sort of group, I think I may disregard the claims of propriety 
and say quite plainly that, so far as I know, there was never so 
much talent, knowledge, and character accidentally brought to- 
gether in one American place in our time. 

I left Nashville late in 1923. In the next four years, which in- 
clude two years after The Fugitive ceased publication, I was 
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in New York, but I tried to keep up with the old group: we were 
constantly sending our poems back and forth. And then one day— 
I cannot be sure of the year, I think 1926—I wrote John Ransom 
a new sort of letter. I told him that we must do something about 
Southern history and the culture of the South. John had written, 
on the same day, the same message to me. The letters crossed in 
the mail. Out of this new interest came “I'll Take My Stand” and 
new writers, not poets but historians, novelists, and economists, 
who are altogether another story. To Donald Davidson more than 


to any other man belongs the later phase; but that is his story, 
not mine. 


April 14, 1942 
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Allen Tate: A Checklist 


WILLARD THORP 


WENTY years ago this month the first issue of The Fugitive 
uated The Princeton University Library is now signal- 
izing this anniversary by an exhibition of the work of the members 
of the group and their later associates. This exhibition provides 
the immediate occasion for compiling and printing a checklist of 
the writing of one of the most distinguished of the Fugitives. 

I should like it to be understood that this is a tentative check- 
list and not a full-dress bibliography. It would have been grati- 
fying if it had been possible to include here full details about the 
books Mr. Tate has written and edited. The war has prevented 
me, in many instances, from getting these details and space would 
have been lacking to set them forth, if they could have been 
obtained. With more room to move in I could have put down 
some notes on such arcana as the ghost edition of the first collec- 
tion of Mr. Tate’s poems or the single issue of Aesthete 1925 
(now as rare as a hen’s tooth) which is one sort of key to the 
mysterious twenties. But these joys of the bibliographer I shall 
have to forgo. 

As it stands, I hope the checklist will be a useful guide to those 
who wish to review Mr. Tate’s varied and active career. As poet, | 
critic, reviewer, biographer, essayist, novelist, controversialist and 
teacher, he has set his mark on his generation. Since this is so, 
to follow his writing year by year is to follow the forward move- 
ment of letters in our time. 

I wish to thank here the several persons who lent a hand in this 
enterprise. Without the help of Dr. Robert Daniel, Mr. Alan 
Ferguson, Dr. Samuel Monk, Dr. Peters Rushton, and Mr. Richard 
Weil, Jr., many of the more recondite items would be missing from 
the round-up. To Mrs. Brainard Cheney and Mr. Robert Chap- 
man I acknowledge a special debt. Without the checklist of Mr. 
Tate’s work which Mrs. Cheney sent me from Vanderbilt Uni- 
versity I should have been unable to verify a number of entries. 
Mr. Chapman’s vigilant eye and careful typewriter caught many 
errors. I have no doubt that he could have routed the rest of them, 
for there are certain to be some remaining, if he had been given 
time. Finally I should like to thank Mr. Tate for his patience in 
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answering questions that must have seemed picayune to one who 
has spoken unfeelingly of the bibliographer’s humble pursuits. 


I. BOOKS 

1. The Golden Mean | And | Other Poems | By | Ridley Wills And Allen 
Tate | [device] | [1923] 

First edition. 32 p. White paper covers. Two hundred numbered copies, 
printed for the authors. 


[A jeu-d’esprit written in one night. A preface and three poems, laudatory 
of the authors, contributed by Merrill Moore.] 


n 


. White Buildings: | Poems by Hart Crane | With a Foreword by | Allen 
Tate | [device] | Horace Liveright, 1926 

Contains: Foreword, p. xi-xviii. 

[At least five copies were shipped in which the title-page printed Allan 
for Allen. This error was corrected in the remainder of the edition by 
tipping in a new title-page.] 


3. Fugitives | [rule] | An Anthology of Verse | [device] | [rule] | New York | 
Harcourt, Brace & Company | [1928] [the whole enclosed in a border made 
from pen and ink drawing} 

Contains: Ignis Fatuus. To a Romanticist. Mr. Pope. Death of Little 
Boys. Obituary. Idiot. Procession. Ode to the Confederate Dead. Causerie 
II, p. 119-133. 


4. Stonewall Jackson | The Good Soldier | A Narrative | By | Allen Tate | 
[two line quotation] | Minton, Balch & Company | New York 1928 
First edition. viii, 1 leaf, 322 p. Black cloth, blue paper labels. 


5. Mr. Pope | And Other Poems | by Allen Tate | [rule] | [four lines of verse] | 
[rule] | Minton, Balch & Company | New York: 1928 

First edition. viii, 52 p. Black cloth, green paper label. 

Contains: Mr. Pope. Death of Little Boys. Idiot. Obituary. Long Fingers. 
Ditty. The Subway. Procession. Light. Resurgam. Shrine. Prayer to the 
Woman Mountain. Homily. A Pauper. Horatian Epode to the Duchess of 
Malfi. Hitch Your Wagon to a Star. For a Dead Citizen. Touselled. Pastoral. 
Credo. Retroduction to American History [originally Causerie I]. Ode to 
the Confederate Dead. Epistle. Sonnet to Beauty. The Screen. Reflections 
in an Old House [originally The Happy Poet Remembers Death]. To a 
Romanticist. Art. The Progress of Oenia (I Madrigale, II In Wintertime, 
III Vigil, IV Divagation, V Epilogue to Oenia). Translations (I Corres- 
pondences, II Farewell to Anactoria). Ignis Fatuus. 


6. [rule] | Jefferson Davis: | His Rise and Fall | [rule] | A Biographical Nar- 
rative | By Allen Tate | [three lines of verse] | New York 1929 | Minton, 
Balch & Company | [rule] 


First edition. 4 leaves, 311 p. Black cloth, blue paper labels. End papers: 
Map of the Confederate States. 


7- [Three Poems] | Ode to the Confederate Dead | Being the revised and final 
version | of a poem previously published on | several occasions; to which 
are added | Message from Abroad | and | The Cross | By Allen Tate | [rule] 
| Published for the Author by | Minton, Balch & Company | New York 1930 

Private edition of 125 copies of which 25 were signed by the author, and 
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numbered. 20 p. [unnumbered]. White paper covers. The. 25 numbered 
copies have orange paper covers. The title on the cover is: Three Poems. 


8. [type-ornament] | I'll Take My Stand | The South and the Agrarian Tradi- 
tion | By Twelve Southerners | [type-ornament] | [device] | [type-ornament] 
| Harper & Brothers Publishers | 19 - New York and London .- go | [type- 
ornament} 

Contains: Remarks on the Southern Religion, p. 155-175. 


g. [The English edition of Stonewall Jackson was published by Cassell & Co., 
Ltd., in September, 1930. I have not been able to see a copy.] 


10. [type-ornament border] | Poems: 1928-1931 | By Allen Tate | [rule] | [six 
lines of verse] | [rule] | Charles Scribner’s Sons | New York - 1932 - London 
| [type-ornament border as above] 

First edition. x, 52 p. Light blue cloth. Black leather label. 

Contains: Ignis Fatuus. Ode to Fear. The Traveller. The Cross. The 
Twelve. The Eagle. Last Days of Alice. Inside and Outside. The Oath. The 
Paradigm. The Wolves. Emblems [originally Emblems I, II, and Pioneers}. 
Records. Causerie. Message from Abroad. Elegy [revision of Euthanasia}. 
Mother and Son. Sonnets of the Blood. Ode to the Confederate Dead. 


. Reactionary Essays | On Poetry And Ideas | By | Allen Tate | [device] | 
[two lines of verse| | Charles Scribner’s Sons - New York | Charles Scribner's 
Sons - Ltd - London | 1936 

First edition. xii, 1 leaf, 240 p. Red cloth, white paper label. Later binding 
in blue. 

Contents: Preface. Four American Poets. A Note on Donne. A Note on 
Elizabethan Satire. Three Types of Poetry. Humanism and Naturalism. 
The Profession of Letters in the South. Religion and the Old South. Re- 
views: Edwin Arlington Robinson, MacLeish’s Conquistador, T. S. Eliot, 
Edna St. Vincent Millay, E. E. Cummings. 


.[The English edition of Reactionary Essays was published by Scribner’s in 
1936. I have not been able to see a copy.] 


. The Mediterranean And | Other Poems By Allen Tate | The Alcestis Press 
170 Broadway New York | MCMXXXVI 

First edition. 57 p. Olive green paper covers, boxed. 165 copies, signed 
by the author, and numbered. Some copies bound in pink cloth by the 
Gotham Book Mart. 

Contents: The Mediterranean. Aeneas at Washington. Sonnets at Christ- 
mas. To the Romantic Traditionists. Fragment of a Meditation. Pastoral. 
Shadow and Shade. The Meaning of Life. The Meaning of Death. The 
Ancestors. To the Lacedemonians. The Anabasis. The Robber Bridegroom. 
Unnatural Love. The Ivory Tower. 


. Who Owns America? | A New Declaration of Independence | Edited By | 

Herbert Agar & Allen Tate | [rule] | [device] | [rule] | Boston Houghton 

Mifflin Company New York | The Riverside Press Cambridge | 1936 
Contains: Notes on Liberty and Property, p. 80-93. 


. The | Mediterranean | and Other Poems | By | Allen Tate | Privately 
Printed | 1936 

Privately printed edition. 58 p. No copies for sale. Salmon-pink paper 
covers. Glazed dust-wrapper. Twelve signed and numbered copies. Printed 
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solely for Benjamin Ethan Tate. Designed and printed by Lew Ney. Set by 
hand and the type distributed. Another group of copies, retained by 
Mr. Ney, consists of eight press proofs bound with dark-green paper covers, 
and five final press proofs, bound with salmon-pink paper covers. The final 
press proofs were signed by the author. 

[Contents same as No. 13.] 


16. Selected Poems | By | Allen Tate | [six lines of verse] | [rule] Charles 


20. 


21. 


22. 


Scribner’s Sons . New York | Charles Scribner’s Sons - Ltd - London | 1937 
First edition. xiv, 1 leaf, 112 p. Gray green boards, green cloth back. 
Contents: Preface. The Mediterranean. Aeneas at Washington. To the 

Lacedemonians. Message from Abroad. Idiot. To the Romantic Tradition- 

ists. Elegy. Ode to the Confederate Dead. Horatian Epode to the Duchess 

of Malfi. Retroduction to American History [originally Causerie I]. Causerie. 

Fragment of a Meditation. The Cross. The Twelve. Sonnets at Christmas. 

Ode to Fear. The Ancestors. The Traveller. The Oath. Ditty. The Wolves. 

The Subway. Shadow and Shade. Pastoral. The Paradigm. The Robber 

Bridegroom. To a Romantic. Unnatural Love. Last Days of Alice. The 

Eagle. Epistle to Edmund Wilson. The Meaning of Life. The Meaning of 

Death. Inside and Outside. Death of Little Boys. The Anabasis. Mr. Pope. 

Procession. Mother and Son. A Pauper. Obituary. Sonnets of the Blood. 

Emblems. Records. Ignis Fatuus. 


. [The English edition of Selected Poems was published by Scribner’s in Sep- 


tember, 1937. I have not been able to see a copy.] 


. America | Through The Essay | An Anthology for English Courses | Edited 


By | A. Theodore Johnson | Professor of English | Southwestern at Mem- 
phis | And | Allen Tate | Professor of English | The Woman’s College of 
the University of North Carolina | New York | Oxford University Press | 
1938 

Contains: Emily Dickinson, p. 312-327. 


. The Fathers [a reverse plate, printed in blue] | By Allen Tate | New York | 


G-P.-Putnam’s Sons [a reverse plate, printed in blue] | 1938 [the whole 
enclosed within a broken black border] 
First edition. 5 leaves, 306 p. Blue cloth. 


The Fathers | [device] | Allen Tate | London | Eyre & Spottiswoode | 1939 
First English edition. 5 leaves, 306 p. Yellow cloth. : 
[The rights have been assigned for publication of editions of The Fathers 
in French and Italian. It is not known whether they have appeared.| 


Reason In Madness | Critical Essays | by Allen Tate | [device] | G - P - Put- 
nam’s Sons - New York [1941] 

First edition. xiv, 230 p. Olive green cloth. 

Contents: The Present Function of Criticism. Literature as Knowledge. 
Tension in Poetry. Understanding Modern Poetry. Miss Emily and the 
Bibliographer. Hardy’s Philosophic Metaphors. Narcissus as Narcissus. Pro- 
crustes and the Poets. Nine Poets: 1937. The Function of the Critical 
Quarterly. Liberalism and Tradition. What is a Traditional Society? 


Invitation To | Learning | [device] | Huntington Cairns | Allen Tate | 


Mark Van Doren | [device] | Random House - New York | [1941] 
First edition. xx, 431 p. Brown cloth. 
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23. Sonnets At Christmas 

A pamphlet printed at the Cummington Press, September 1941. 100 
numbered copies and 50 lettered copies. 4 leaves. Blue paper covers. Line 
drawings by Ralph Pendleton. 


24. The Language | Of Poetry | By | Philip Wheelwright - Cleanth Brooks | 
I. A. Richards . Wallace Stevens | Edited by Allen Tate | [device] | Prince- 
ton | Princeton University Press | London: Humphrey Milford | Oxford 
University Press | [1942] 

Contains: Preface, p. vii-viii. 


25. Princeton | Verse | Between Two Wars | An Anthology | [rule] | Edited, 
with A Preface, By | Allen Tate | Princeton New Jersey | Princeton Uni- 
versity Press | 1942 

Contains: Preface, p. ix-xii. 


II. CONTRIBUTIONS TO ANTHOLOGIES 


The American Caravan, ed. Van Wyck Brooks, Alfred Kreymborg, Lewis Mum- 
ford, Paul Rosenfeld, New York, Macaulay Co., 1927. Contains: Ode to the 
Confederate Dead. Obituary, In Memoriam: S.B.V. 1834-1909, p. 792-794- 

American Issues, ed. W. Thorp, M. Curti, C. H. Baker, New York, J. B. Lip- 
pincott Co., 1941. Contains: Tension in Poetry, II, 873-876. 

An American Omnibus, ed. Carl Van Doren, New York, Literary Guild, 1933. 
Contains: Emblems, p. 40-42. 

American Poets 1630-1930, ed. Mark Van Doren, Boston, Little, Brown, 1932. 
Contains: Mr. Pope. Death of Little Boys. Obituary. Ditty. To a Romanticist. 
Last Days of Alice. The Paradigm. The Wolves. The Cross. Emblems. Ode 
to the Confederate Dead, p. 627-635. 

Anthologie de la Nouvelle Poésie Americaine, ed. Eugene Jolas, Paris, Kra, 
1928. Contains: Ignis Fatuus, p. 227-228. 

An Anthology of English and American Poetry, ed. Mark Van Doren, New 
York, Reynal and Hitchcock, 1938. Contains: The Cross. Emblems, p. 396-398. 

Anthology of Magazine Verse for 1923 and Yearbook of American Poetry, ed. 
W. S. Braithwaite, Boston, B. J. Brimmer Co., 1923. Contains: Non Omnis 
Moriar. The Screen. Perimeters I, II, p. 334-337. 

Anthology of Magazine Verse for 1924 and Yearbook of American Poetry, ed. 
W. S. Braithwaite, Boston, B. J. Brimmer Co., 1924. Contains: First Epilogue 
to Oenia, p. 255-257. 

Anthology of Magazine Verse for 1925 and Yearbook of American Poetry, ed. 
W. S. Braithwaite, Boston, B. J. Brimmer Co., 1925. Contains: Longitude, 
p- 328. 

An Anthology of World Poetry in English Translations, ed. Mark Van Doren, 
New York, Literary Guild, 1928. Contains: Farewell to Anactoria, p. 258-259. 
Correspondences, p. 766. A Carrion, p. 767-768. 

The Best Short Stories of 1934, ed. Edward J. O’Brien, Boston, Houghton Miff- 
lin, 1934. Contains: The Immortal Woman, p. 312-326. 

The Book of Living Verse, ed. Louis Untermeyer, New York, Harcourt Brace 
and Co., 1932. Contains: Ode to Fear, p. 611-612. 

A Book of Poems for Every Mood, ed. Harriet Monroe, M. D. Zabel, Racine 
(Wisconsin), Whitman Publishing Co., 1933. Contains: The Subway, p. 78. 

Calendar. An anthology of 1941 poetry, ed. N. MacLeod, Prairie City (Illinois), 
Press of James A. Decker, 1941. Contains: The Trout Map, p. 25-26. 
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The City Day, ed. Eda Lou Walton, New York, The Ronald Press, 1929. Con- 
tains: Mr. Pope, p. 114. The Subway, p. 151-152. 

Contemporary Southern Prose, ed. R. C. Beatty, W. P. Fidler, Boston, D. C. 
Heath, 1940. Contains: The Profession of Letters in the South, p. 91-104. 
Critique of Humanism. A Symposium, ed. C. H. Grattan, New York, Brewer 

and Warren, 1930. Contains: The Fallacy of Humanism, p. 131-166. 

The Faber Book of Modern Verse, ed. M. Roberts, London, Faber and Faber, 
1936. Contains: Horatian Epode to the Duchess of Malfi. Idiot. The Medi- 
terranean. The Oath. Ode to the Confederate Dead, p. 192-199. 

Literary Opinion in America, ed. M. D. Zabel, New York, Harper, 1937. Con- 
tains: Hart Crane. Ezra Pound, p. 206-224. 

Lyric America, ed. A. Kreymborg, New York, Coward McCann, 1930. Contains; 
Idiot, p. 527-528. 

Modern American Poetry (Fourth Revised Edition), ed. Louis Untermeyer, 
New York, Harcourt, Brace, 1930. Contains: Ode to the Confederate Dead. 
Mr. Pope. Death of Little Boys. Mother and Son. The Cross, p. 779-784. 

Modern American Poetry (Fifth Revised Edition), ed. Louis Untermeyer, New 
York, Harcourt, Brace, 1936. Contains: Ode to the Confederate Dead. Mr. 
Pope. Death of Little Boys. Mother and Son. The Cross. The Mediterranean, 
P- 597-602. 

Modern American Poetry (Sixth Revised Edition), ed. Louis Untermeyer, New 
York, Harcourt, Brace, 1942. Contains: Ode to the Confederate Dead. Mr. 
Pope. Death of Little Boys. Mother and Son. The Cross. The Mediterranean, 
p. 632-637. 

The Modern Muse. Poems of Today, British and American, London, Published 
for the English Association by the Oxford University Press, 1934. Contains: 
Ode to Fear, p. 239. The Traveller, p. 240-241. 

A New Anthology of Modern Poetry, ed. S. Rodman, New York, Random 
House, 1938. Contains: Idiot, p. 279-280 [Reprinted in the Modern Library]. 

New Poems: 1940, ed. Oscar Williams, New York, Yardstick Press, 1941. Con- 
tains: The Trout Map. False Nightmare. Eclogue of the Liberal and the Lib- 
eral Poet, p. 208-213. 

The New Poetry, ed. Harriet Monroe, A. C. Henderson, New York, Macmillan, 
1932. Contains: Ode to the Confederate Dead, p. 592-595. 

The New Republic Anthology 1915:1935, ed. G. Conklin, New York, Dodge 
Publishing Co., 1936. Contains: Shadow and Shade, p. 454-455. 

The Oxford Anthology of American Literature, ed. W. R. Benet, N. H. Pear- 
son, New York, Oxford University Press, 1938. Contains: Elegy. Jefferson 
Davis: 1808-1889. Ode to the Confederate Dead. Mother and Son. To the 
Romantic Traditionists, p. 1514-1517. 

Reading Poems, ed. W. Thomas, S. G. Brown, New York, Oxford University 
Press, 1941. Contains: Mr. Pope, p. 362-363. 

A Southern Harvest. Short Stories by Southern Writers, ed. R. P. Warren, Bos- 
ton, Houghton Mifflin, 1937. Contains: The Immortal Woman, p. 137-151. 
Southern Poets, ed. Edd W. Parks, New York, American Book Company, 1936. 
. Contains: Mr. Pope. Ode to the Confederate Dead. The Cross. John Brown. 
Snadow and Shade, p. 300-305. From Note on Southern Poetry, p. 368-369. 
Southern Treasury of Life and Literature, ed. Stark Young, New York, Scrib- 
ner’s, 1937. Contains: Pioneers. Aeneas at Washington. The Mediterranean. 

Mother and Son. Ode to Fear. Ode to the Confederate Dead, p. 734-742. 

The Third Little Book of Modern Verse, ed. Jessie B. Rittenhouse, Boston, 
Houghton Mifflin, 1927. Contains: Advice to a Young Romanticist, p. 24. 
Mr. Pope, p. 202-203. 
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Trial Balances, ed. Ann Winslow, New York, Macmillan, 1935. Contains: 
[Critical comment on W. R. Moses], p. 75-77. 

Understanding Poetry, ed. Cleanth Brooks, Jr., R. P. Warren, New York, Henry 
Holt, 1939. Contains: The Last Days of Alice, p. 561-562. Ode to the Confed- 
erate Dead, p. 623-625. 

Versions de L’Anglés, ed. Maria Manent, Barcelona, Edicions de la Residéncia 
D’Estudiants, 1938. Contains: Oda als morts de la Guerra civil, p. 94-95. 

The Year Book of the Poetry Society of South Carolina, Volume Il, Number I, 

1924. Contains: Procession, p. 37. 


Ill. POEMS IN PERIODICALS 


[Initials refer to volumes in which poems were collected: F = Fugitives: An 
Anthology of Verse (1928); MP = Mr. Pope and other Poems (1928); TP = 
Three Poems (1930); P = Poems, 1928-1931 (1932); M = Mediterranean and 
other Poems (1936); SP = Selected Poems (1937).] 

Adelphi: The Twelve, n.s.2:118 (May, 1931), P, SP. The Cross, n.s.2:146 (May, 
1931), TP, P, SP. 

Aesthete 1925: The Metaphysical Fly, no. 1:27 (Feb., 1925). 

American Poetry Magazine: Impossible, 2, no. 11:5 (Mar., 1920). 

Bozart- Westminster: Aeneas at Washington (Spring-Summer, 1935), p. 34, M, 
SP. 

Calendar: Causerie, 3:205-206 (Oct., 1926), MP, SP. 

Double Dealer: Euthanasia, 3:262 (May, 1922), P, SP [incorporated in Elegy]. 
William Blake, 4:28 (July, 1922). Parthenia, 4:46 (July, 1922). Stranger, 4:231 
(Nov., 1922). Hitch Your Wagon to a Star, 4:270 (Dec., 1922), MP. Calidus 
Juventa, 5:77 (Feb., 1923). Sonnet: To a Portrait of Hart Crane, 5:123 
(Mar.-Apr., 1923). Portent, 5:123 (Mar.-Apr., 1923). Prothesis for Marriage, 
6:214 (Aug.-Sept., 1924). 

Folio: Poem for Twilight [in MP as Divagation]. Lycambes Talks to John. 
Quality of Mercy. Vision Beatific (1923). [Pages not numbered. Contributors 
appear in alphabetical order. Only this issue appeared.] 

Fugitive: To Intellectual Detachment, 1:9 (Apr., 1922). Sinbad, 1:16 (Apr., 
1922). Farewell to Anactoria, 1:39 (June, 1922), MP. Cul-de-Sac, 1:52-53 
(June, 1922). In Secret Valley, 1:57 (June, 1922). Call on, Deep Voice, 1:59 
(June, 1922). A Scholar to his Lady, 1:64 (June, 1922)/To Oenia in Winter- 
time, 1:71 (Oct., 1922), MP. Horatian Epode to the Duchess of Malfi, 1:76 
(Oct. 1922), MP, SP. Battle of Murfreesboro, 1:84 (Oct., 1922). Elegy for 
Eugenesis, 1:92 (Oct., 1922). Non Omnis Moriar, 1:96 (Oct., 1922). Nuptials 
(To J.C.R.), 1:116-117 (Dec., 1922). These Deathy Leaves, 1:124 (Dec., 1922).7 
Mary McDonald, 2:3 (Feb.-Mar., 1923). Teeth, 2:11 (Feb.-Mar., 1923). Peri- 
meters I, II (The Date), 2:24-25 (Feb.-Mar., 1923). The Happy Poet Re- 
members Death, 2:54 (Apr.-May, es) MP [as Reflections in an Old House]. 
You Left, 2:61 (Apr.-May, 1923). The Screen, 2:70-71 (June-July, 1923), MP. 
Procession, 2:83 (June-July, 1923), F, MP, SP. Two Poems for Oenia, 2:104 
(Aug.-Sept., 1923), MP [as Madrigale and In Wintertime]./From My Room, 
2:132 (Oct., 1923). Voluntary: After a Conversation, 2:152 (Oct., 1923). The 
Wedding, 2:170 (Dec., 1923). First Epilogue to Oenia, 2:178-179 (Dec., 1923), 
MP [as Epilogue to Oenia]. Prayer for an Old Man, 2:188 (Dec., 1929). 
Touselled, 3:8 (Feb., 1924), MP. Credo: An Aesthetic, 3:87 (June, 1924), MP. 
Day, 3:126 (Aug., 1924). Dusk, 3:126 (Aug., 1924). Fair Lady and False 

Knight, 3:132-133 (Dec., 1924). Correspondences (From the French of Charles 

Baudelaire), 3:133 (Dec., 1924), MP. Art I, II, 3:134 (Dec., 1924), MP [Art I 
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only]. Homily, 4:11 (Mar., 1925), MP. To a Romantic Novelist, 4:82 (Sept., 

1925). Prayer to the Woman Mountain, 4:118 (Dec., 1925), MP. y 

Guardian: Shrine, 1:5 (Nov., 1924), MP. Madness, 1:235 (Apr., 1925). 

Hound and Horn: Aeneas at Washington, 6:445-446 (Apr.-June, 1933), M, SP. 
The Meaning of Life, 7:42 (Oct.-Dec., 1933), M, SP. 

Kenyon Review: The Trout Map, 2:404-405 (Autumn, 1939). 

Literary Digest: The Subway, 95:33 (Nov. 26, 1927), MP, SP. Ode to the Con- 
federate Dead [Excerpt only as “Poem of the Week”], p. 24 (Nov. 27, 1937). 

Lyric: Lityerses, 4, no. 6:2 (June, 1924). Eager Youth to a Dead Girl 4, no. 11:2 
(Nov., 1924). 

The Magazine: The Meaning of Death, 2:80-81 (Sept.-Oct., 1934), M, SP. 

Mesures: L’Idiot. Ode aux Morts des Conféderés. Le Sens de la Vie. 5° Année, 
N° 3:345-357 (July, 1939). 

Modern Review: Resurgam, 1: 108 (Apr., 1923), MP. 


. Nation: Advice to a Young Romanticist, 120:45 (Jan. 14, 1925), F, MP, SP. 


& 


Mr. Pope, 121:258 (Sept. 2, 1925), F, MP, SP. Death of Little Boys, 121:663 
(Dec. 9, 1925), F, MP, SP. Ditty, 122-699 (June 23, 1926), MP, SP. Vigil,~ 
125:18 (July 6, 1927), MP. The Subway, 125:448 (Oct. 26, 1927), MP, SP. A 
Vision, 133:673 (Dec. 16, 1931), P, SP. Unnatural Love, 134:314 (Mar. 16, 
1932), SP. 

New Republic: Pioneers, 64:152 (Sept. 24, 1930), P, SP [as Emblems III}. 
Mother and Son, 64:42 (Aug. 27, 1930), P, SP. Last Days of Alice, 66:354 
(May 13, 1931), P, SP. The Paradigm, 68:45 (Aug. 26, 1931), P, SP. Emblems, 
68:182 (Sept. 30, 1931), P, SP [as Emblems I and II]. Elegy: Jefferson Davis: 
1808-1889, 70:10 (Feb. 17, 1932), MP, SP. Ode to Fear: Variation on a Theme 
By Collins, 70:10 (Feb. 17, 1932), P, SP. Aeneas at New York: To Archibald 

» MacLeish, 73:125 (Dec. 14, 1932). Shadow and Shade, 75:344 (Aug. 9, 1933), 
SP. The Ancestors, 76:331 (Nov. 1, 1938), SP. Sonnets at Christmas (I, Il), 
81:185-186 (Dec. 26, 1934), SP. To the Lacedemonians, 85:250 (Jan. 8, 1936), 
SP. False Nightmare, 104:399 (Mar. 24, 1941). 

New Verse: The Meaning of Life, no. 2:9-10 (Mar., 1933), M, SP. The Mediter- 
ranean, no. 5:8-g (Oct., 1933), M, SP. Aeneas at Washington, no. 7:4-5 (Feb., 
1934), M, SP. 

Partisan Review: Eclogue of the Liberal and the Liberal Poet, 6:50-51 (Winter, 
1939): 

Poetry: [The Rooftree] Sonnets of the Blood, 39:59-65 (Nov., 1931), P, SP. 
Message from Paris, 39:65-68 (Nov., 1931), TP, P, SP [as Message from 
Abroad}. The Wolves, 39:68-69 (Nov., 1931), P, SP. The Anabasis: In Mem. 
L.N.L. Ob. MCMXXXII, 40:74-75 (May, 1932), M, SP. Brief Message, 40:75 
(May, 1932). Sonnets of the Blood [nos. 1, 2, 4, 10 only], 43:114-115 (Nov., 
1933), P, SP. 

Princeton University Library Chronicle: The Fugitive 1922-1925: A Personal 
Recollection, 3:75-84 (April, 1942). 

Reviewer: Light, 4:404 (Oct., 1924), MP. Long Fingers, 3:914 (July, 1923), 
MP. 

S4N: To a Dead Citizen, no. 32:38 ( Feb., 1924), MP [as For a Dead Citizen}. 

Saturday Review of Literature: The Cross, 6:649 (Jan. 18, 1930), TP, P, SP. 
Her Posture, 8:486 (Jan. 30, 1932), P, SP [as I of Inside and Outside]. His- 
torical Epitaphs: On the Martyr of Harper’s Ferry; On the Founder of the 
Industrial System; On the Sage of Monticello, 6:1021 (May 10, 1930). The 
Twelve, 7:873 (June 6, 1931), P, SP. 

Scribner’s: A Dream, g0:400 (Oct., 1931), P, SP. 
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Sewanee Review: On the Great Conciliator: Now Honored in the Old Domin- 

ion, 38:20 (Jan.-Mar., 1930). On the Martyr of Harper's Ferry, 38:29 (Jan.- 

Mar., 1930). On the Founder of the Industrial System in the United States, 

38:49 (Jan.-Mar., 1930). On the Father of Liberty, 38:60 (Jan.-Mar. 1930). 

Southern Review: Fragment of a Meditation, 1:339-342 (Autumn, 1935), M, 
SP. 

Southwestern Journal: The Robber Bridegroom, 15, no. 2:36 (Spring, 1936). 

This Quarter: The Eagle, 2:115-116 (July-Aug.-Sept., 1929), P, SP. Adaptation 
of a Theme by Catullus: Carmen CI, 2:477 (Jan.-Feb.-Mar., 1930). 

transition: Death of Little Boys, no. 3:138 (June, 1927), MP, SP. Causerie, no. 
3:139-142 (June, 1927), P, SP. Procession, no. 7:122 (Oct., 1927), MP, SP. For 
a Dead Citizen, no. 12:129 (Mar., 1928), MP. Mr. Pope, no. 12:130 (Mar., 
1928), MP, SP. 

Twentieth Century Verse: Eclogue of the Liberal and the Liberal Poet, nos. 
12-13:85-86 (Sept.-Oct., 1938). : 

Virginia Quarterly Review: Idiot, 3:395-396 (July, 1927), MP, SP. Idyl, 4:381- 
382 (July, 1928). The Oath, 7:228 (Apr., 1931), P, SP. To the Romantic Tra- 
ditionists, 11:254-255 (Apr., 1935), M, SP. Light Interval, 12:58 (Jan., 1936), 
SP [as Pastoral]. 

Voices: Poem for My Father, 3:47 (Mar.-Apr., 1924), MP, SP [as A Pauper]. 

Wave: To a Prodigal Old Maid, 1:49 (Christmas, 1922). Bored to Choresis, 
1:48-49 (Christmas, 1922). 

Yale Review: The Traveller, 21:249-250 (Winter, 1932), P, SP. The Mediter- 

ranean, 22:474-475 (Spring, 1933), M, SP. 


IV. ESSAYS IN PERIODICALS 


[Initials refer to volumes in which essays and reviews were collected. RE = 

Reactionary Essays (1936); RM = Reason in Madness (1941).] 

American Review: The Problem of the Unemployed: A Modest Proposal, 
1:129-149 (May, 1933). Notes on Liberty and Property [reprinted in Who 
Owns America?], 6:596-611 (Mar., 1936). What Is a Traditional Society? (The 
Phi Beta Kappa Address at the University of Virginia), June 1936, 7:376- 
387 (Sept., 1936), RM. Modern Poets and Convention, 8:427-435 (Feb., 1937). ° 

American Scholar: Miss Emily and the Bibliographer, 9:449-460 (Autumn, 
1940), RM. 

Bookman: American Poetry since 1920, 68:503-508 (Jan., 1929). The Same Fal- 
lacy of Humanism: A Reply to Mr. Robert Shafer, 71:31-36 (Mar., 1930). 
Brentano’s Book Chat: The Tower of Babel.* By Noél Gordon [pseud.], 5 
no. 5:58-62 (Sept.-Oct., 1926). 5 no. 6:58-61 (Nov.-Dec., 1926). 6 no. 3:59-75 
(May-June, 1927). 6 no. 4:59-62 (July-Aug., 1927). 6 no. 5:59-62 (Sept.-Oct., 
1927). 7 no. 1:67-70 (Jan.-Feb., 1928). 7 no. 2:59-62 (Mar.-Apr., 1928). 7 no. 
4:59-62 (July-Aug., 1928). The Passing of the “Christmas Number,” 7 no. 

1:35-37 (Jan.-Feb., 1928). 

Criterion: The Fallacy of Humanism, 8:661-681 (July, 1929), RE [as Hu- 
manism and Naturalism}. 

English Journal: Understanding Modern Poetry, 19:263-274 (Apr., 1940), RM. 

Fugitive: Whose Ox, 1:99-100 (Dec., 1922). One Escape from the Dilemma, 
3:34-36 (Apr., 1924). 

' * The title of a department of foreign books conducted by Mr. Tate. Mr. 

Malcolm Cowley also used the pseudonym Noél Gordon. 
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Gotham Book Mart Catalogue (We Moderns): Edmund Wilson, No. 42:71 
(1940). 

Harvard Advocate: Homage to T. S, Eliot, 125:41-42 (Dec., 1938). Statements 
[An appreciation of Wallace Stevens], 127:31 (Dec., 1940). 

Hound and Horn: The Fallacy of Humanism, 3:234-257 (Jan.-Mar., 1930), RE 
[as Humanism and Naturalism]. In Memoriam: Hart Crane, 5:612-619 (July- 
Sept., 1932), RE (forms part of Hart Crane.}. 

Nation: Last Days of the Charming Lady, 121:485-486 (Oct. 28, 1925). Ezra 
Pound’s Golden Ass, 132:632-634 (June 10, 1931), RE [as Ezra Pound). 

New English Weekly: The American Language, 2:157-158 (Dec. 1, 1932). 

New Republic: The Revolt Against Literature, 49:329-330 (Feb. 9, 1927). The 
Bi-Millennium of Vergil, 64:296-298 (Oct. 29, 1930). Regionalism and Sec- 
tionalism, 69:158-161 (Dec. 23, 1931). “There Ought to be a Law,” 70:326- 
327 (May-4, 1932). A Note on Elizabethan Satire, 74:128-130 (Mar. 15, 1933), 
RE. Poetry and Politics, 75:308-311 (Aug. 2, 1933). Three Types of Poetry, 
78:126-128 (Mar. 14, 1934), 78:180-182 (Mar. 28, 1934), 78:237-240 (Apr. 11, 
1934), RE. 

Outlook: Emily Dickinson, 149:621-623 (Aug. 15, 1928), RE [forms part of 
Emily Dickinson.}. 

Partisan Review: On the “Brooks-MacLeish Thesis,” 9:38-39 (Jan.-Feb., 1942). 

Poetry: Editorial Note, 40:90-94 (May, 1932). Hart Crane and the American 
Mind, 40:210-216 (July, 1932), RE [forms part of Hart Crane.}. 

Princeton Alumni Weekly: We Read as Writers, 40:505-506 (March 8, 1940). 

Purpose: Mr. Kenneth Burke and the Historical Environment, 7:75-83 (Apr- 
June, 1937). A Traditionist Looks at Liberalism, 9:158-167 (July-Sept., 1937), 
RM {as Liberalism and Tradition}. 

Sewanee Review: Poetry and the Absolute, 35:41-52 (Jan., 1927). Confusion 
and Poetry, 38:133-149 (Apr.-June, 1930). 

Southern Review: A Note on Bishop’s Poetry, 1:357-364 (Autumn, 1935), RE 
[as John Peale Bishop]. A Traditionist Looks at Liberalism, 1:731-744 
(Spring, 1936), RM [as Liberalism and Tradition]. Mr. Burke and the His- 
torical Environment, 2:363-372 (Autumn, 1936). The Function of the Critical 
Quarterly, 1:551-559 (Winter, 1936), RM. Tension in Poetry, 4:101-115 
(Summer, 1938), RM. Hardy’s Philosophic Metaphors, 6:99-108 (Summer, 
1940), RM. The Present Function of Criticism, 6:236-246 (Autumn, 1940), 
RM. Literature as Knowledge: Comment and Comparison, 6:629-657 
(Spring, 1941), RM. Yeats’s Romanticism: Notes and Suggestions, 7:591-600 
(Winter, 1941). 

Symposium: New England Culture and Emily Dickinson, 3:206-226 (Apr. 
1932), RE [as Emily Dickinson}. 

This Quarter: An Exegesis on Dr. Swift, 3:475-483 (Mar., 1931). The Aesthetic 
Emotion as Useful, 5:292-303 (Dec., 1932). 

Virginia Quarterly Review: The Profession of Letters in the South, 11:161-176 
(Apr., 1935), RE. Narcissus as Narcissus, 14:108-122 (Winter, 1938), RM. 


V. STORIES IN PERIODICALS 
Hound and Horn: The Immortal Woman, 6:592-609 (July-Sept., 1933). 
Yale Review: The Migration, 24:83-111 (Autumn, 1934). 
VI. REVIEWS IN PERIODICALS 


Accent: Not Double, Single [W. H. Auden, The Double Man), 2:118-119 (Win- 
ter, 1942). 
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American Review: Where Are the People? [Herbert Agar, The People’s 
Choice], 2:231-237 (Dec., 1933). A View of the Whole South [W. T. Couch, 
ed., Culture in the South], 2:411-432 (Feb., 1934). Spengler’s Tract against 
Liberalism [Oswald Spengler, The Hour of Decision], 3:41-47 (Apr.. 1934)- 

Atlantic Monthly: [Clifford Dowdey, Bugles Blow No More], 160:n.p. (Aug., 
1 . 

Fe. ll A Tendency Yearbook [The American Caravan, I|, 68:353-355 
(Nov., 1928). 

Charm Magazine [L. Bamberger & Co. House Organ]: Some Poets and Two 
Biographies, 6:41, 66 (Oct., 1926). 

Double Dealer: Evaporation [Mark Turbyfill and Samuel Putnam, Evapora- 
tion], 6:32-33 (Jan., 1924). 

Free America: [Herbert Agar, Pursuit of Happiness: The Story of American 
Democracy], 2:16-18 (Oct., 1938). [Edd Winfield Parks, Segments of Southern 
Thought], 3:18 (Mar., 1939). Knowledge and Reporting in the South [These 
Are Our Lives, ed. W. T. Couch], 3:18-20 (Nov., 1939). 

Guardian: In the Classical Tradition [John Crowe Ransom, Chills and Fever], 
1:25, (Nov., 1924). If We Shall Have Messiahs [Edgar Lee Masters, The New 
Spoon River], 2:334 (May-June, 1925). [Clement Wood, Poets of America}, 
2:462-463 (Oct., 1925). [E. Ralph Cheney, ed., The Independent Poetry An- 
thology], 2:463 (Oct., 1925). 

Hound and Horn: A Distinguished Poet [Hart Crane, The Bridge}, 3:580-585 
(July-Sept., 1930), RE [forms part of Hart Crane]. Irony and Humility 
[T. S. Eliot, Ash Wednesday}, 4:290-297 (Jan.-Mar., 1931), RE [as T. S. Eliot). 
Post-Symbolism [Edmund Wilson, Axel’s Castle], 4:619-624 (July-Sept., 
1931). The Whole Image of Man [Phelps Putnam, The Five Seasons], 6:345- 
349 (Jan.-Mar., 1938). 

Kenyon Review: The Poet and her Biographer [George Whicher, This Was a 
Poet], 1:200-203 (Spring, 1939). 

Nation: The Persistent Ilusion [Wicenty Lutoslawski, The World of Souls], 
119:549 (Nov. 19, 1924). Verse [Irwin Edman, Poems. Maxwell Anderson, 
You Who Have Dreams. Stephen Benet, Tiger Joy. Witter Bynner, Caravan}, 
121:680 (Dec. 9, 1925). Conrad Aiken’s Poetry [Conrad Aiken, Priapus and 
the Pool. Senlin: A Biography), 122:38-39 (Jan. 13, 1926). Good Prose {John 
Dos Passos, Manhattan Transfer. Ernest Hemingway, In Our Time}, 122:160- 
162 (Feb. 10, 1926). Distinguished Minor Poetry [Léonie Adams, Those Not 
Elect], 122:237-238 (Mar. 3, 1926). Complex Melancholy [George Santayana, 
Dialogues in Limbo], 122:416-418 (Apr. 14, 1926). Careful Artistry [Gene- 
vieve Taggard, Words for the Chisel], 122:481-482 (Apr. 28, 1926). Funda- 
mentalism [Oswald Spengler, The Decline of the West], 122:532-534 (May 12, 
1926). The Spirituality of Roughnecks [Ernest Hemingway, The Torrents 
of Spring], 123:89-90 (July 28, 1926). Tiresias [Edwin Muir, Transition], 
123:509 (Nov. 17, 1926). Hard-Boiled [Ernest Hemingway, The Sun Also 
Rises], 123:642-644 (Dec. 15, 1926). Toward Objectivity [Archibald MacLeish, 
The Happy Marriage. The Pot of Earth. Streets in the Moon], 124:185-186 
(Feb. 16, 1927). The Eighteenth-Century South [J. C. Ransom, Two Gentle- 
men in Bonds], 124:346 (Mar. 30, 1927). Poet of Intricate Conceits [Mark 
Van Doren, 7 P.M. and Other Poems], 124:482-483 (Apr. 27, 1927). The Ir- 
repressible Conflict [S. V. Benét, John Brown’s Body], 127:274 (Sept. 19, 
1928). A New Symbolist [Mark Van Doren, Now the Sky and Other Poems}, 
127:691-692 (Dec. 19, 1928). Lincoln and his Fate [Emil Ludwig, Lincoln}, 
130:185-186 (Feb. 12, 1930). A New Star [Katherine Anne Porter, Flowering 
Judas), 131:352-353 (Oct. 1, 1930). A Mississippi Dreiser [Harry Harrison 
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Kroll, The Cabin in the Cotton], 133:614-615 (Dec. 2, 1931). Gettysburg 
[MacKinlay Kantor, Long Remember], 138:420-421 (Apr. 11, 1934). Lee and 
his Biographers [R. W. Winston, Robert E. Lee], 138:512 (May 2, 1934). T. 
S. Stribling [T. S. Stribling, Unfinished Cathedral], 138:709-710 (June 20, 
1934). Center of the Language [Mark Van Doren, A Winter Diary and Other 
Poems], 140:339-340 (Mar. 20, 1935). Eleven Words for Seven [George Dil- 
lon and Edna St. Vincent Millay, translators, Flowers of Evil], 143:22-23 
(July 4, 1936). 

New Republic: Brilliant Decoration [Sacheverell Sitwell, The Thirteenth 
Caesar. Osbert Sitwell, Out of the Flame}, 43:270-271 (July 29, 1925). Rheto- 
ric, Mysticism, Poetry [Charles Williams, Windows of Night. AE, Voices of 
the Stones. Archibald MacLeish, The Pot of Earth], 44:209-210 (Oct. 14, 
1925). The War of Schools [Robert Graves, Contemporary Techniques of 
Poetry], 44:263 (Oct. 28, 1925). A Philosophical Critic [Lascelles Abercrom- 
bie, The Theory of Poetry], 46:281 (Apr. 21, 1926). A Poetry of Ideas [T. 5. 
Eliot, Poems: 1909-1925], 47:172-173 (June 30, 1926). Metaphysical Acro- 
batics [Laura Riding Gottschalk, The Close Chaplet], 50:76 (Mar. g, 1927). 
Miss Rickert: on the Sublime [Edith Rickert, New Methods for the Study 
of Literature], 50:281-282 (Apr. 27, 1927). Reactionary or Prophet [Osbert 
Burdett, Critical Essays], 51:79-80 (June 8, 1927). Tradition or Progress [H. 
W. Garrod, Keats. C. D. Thorpe, The Mind of John Keats. J. M. Murry, 
Keats and Shakespeare), 51:154-155 (June 29, 1927). Critical Responsibility 
[Ramon Fernandez, Messages], 51:339-340 (Aug. 17, 1927). A New England 
Romantic [H. Phelps Putnam, Trinc], 53:75-76 (Dec. 7, 1927). Beyond Imag- 
ism [Yvor Winters, The Bare Hills], 54:165-166 (Mar. 21, 1928). A Defense 
of Order [Gorham Munson, Destinations], 54:395-396 (May 16, 1928). Lin- 
coln? Lee? [W. E. Dodd, Lincoln or Lee], 55:75-76 (June 6, 1928). The Presi- 
dents’ Wives [H. W. Morrow, Mary Todd Lincoln. Eron Rowland, Varina 
Howell: Wife of Jefferson Davis}, 55:127 (June 20, 1928). Mr. More, the 
Demon [P. E. More, The Demon of the Absolute], 57:116-117 (Dec. 12, 1928). 
Mistaken Beauty [Joseph Hergesheimer, Swords and Roses], 59:50-51 (May 
29, 1929). Life in the Old South [U. B. Phillips, Life and Labor in the Old 
South], 59:211-212 (July 10, 1929). A Regional Poet [Malcolm Cowley, Blue 
Juniata), 60:51-52 (Aug. 28, 1929). Poetry in the Laboratory [I. A. Richards, 
Practical Criticism], 61:111-113 (Dec. 18, 1929). Mr. Cabell’s Farewell [J. B. 
Cabell, The Way of Ecben], 61:201-202 (Jan. 8, 1930). Europa [Rolfe Hum- 
phries, Europa], 62:25-26 (Feb. 19, 1930). Poetry as Progress [Alfred Kreym- 
borg, Our Singing Strength], 62:51-52 (Feb. 26, 1930). The Twin Monsters 
[J. G. Fletcher, The Two Frontiers], 62:132 (Mar. 19, 1930). Three Soldiers 
[B. H. L. Hart, Sherman. J. F. C. Fuller, The Generalship of Ulysses S. 
Grant. J. C. Young, Marse Robert], 62:277-278 (Apr. 23, 1930). The Lost 
Poet of Georgia [S. F. Damon, Thomas Holley Chivers], 63:294-295 (July 23, 
1930). More about the Reconstruction [H. K. Beale, The Critical Year], 63: 
376-377 (Aug. 13, 1930). Beautiful Prose [Donald Wade, John Wesley), 
65:113 (Dec. 10, 1930). Roy Campbell’s Poetry [Roy Campbell, Adamastor}, 
66:133 (Mar. 18, 1931). Miss Millay’s Sonnets [Edna St. Vincent Millay, Fatal 
Interview], 66:335-336 (May 6, 1931), RE [as Edna St. Vincent Millay]. The 
Author of “John Deth” [Houston Peterson, The Melody of Chaos], 67:265- 
266 (July 22, 1931). Taste and Dr. Johnson [London: a Poem, ed. T. S. Eliot}, 
68:23-24 (Aug. 19, 1931). A Note on Milton [The Works of John Milton, 
Columbia University Press], 68:266-268 (Oct. 21, 1931). A New English Critic 
[Montgomery Belgion, The Human Parrot], 70:133 (Mar. 16, 1932). A Note 
on Donne [T. Spencer, ed., A Garland for John Donne}, 70:212-213 (Apr. 6, 
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1932), RE. Not Fear of God [Archibald MacLeish, Conquistador], 71:77-78 
(June 1, 1932), RE [as MacLeish’s Conquistador]. The Cornfield Journalist. 
[Julia Harris, Joel Chandler Harris}, 71:320-321 (Aug. 3, 1932). The Prophet 
of Secession [Avery Craven, Edmund Ruffin], 72:25-26 (Aug. 17, 1932). 
Elinor Wylie’s Poetry [Collected Poems of Elinor Wylie], 72:107 (Sept. 7, 
1932). Gregory’s New Poems [Horace Gregory, No Retreat], 74:255-256 (Apr. 
12, 1933). A Southern Romantic [A. H. Starke, Sidney Lanier], 76:67-70 
(Aug. 30, 1933). Again, O Ye Laurels [E. A. Robinson, Talifer], 76:312-313 
(Oct. 25, 1933), RE [as Edward Arlington Robinson]. John Bishop’s Poems 
[J. P. Bishop, Now with his Love], 78:52-53 (Feb. 21, 1934). The Definitive 
Lee [D. S. Freeman, R. E. Lee, Vols. I and II], 81:171-172 (Dec. 19, 1934). 
R. E. Lee Complete [D. S. Freeman, R. E. Lee, Vols. III and IV], 82:255 (Apr. 
10, 1935). The Galaxy of Lees [B. J. Hendrick, The Lees of Virginia], 85:233- 
234 (Jan. 1, 1936). Two Orders of Knowledge? [The Columbia Milton, Vols. 
VIII-X VIII}, 99:23 (May 10, 1939). Poetry of the Will [Herbert Read, Poeiry 
and Anarchism. Louis Mac Neice, Modern Poetry. J. Bronowski, The Poet’s 
Defense], 100:52-53 (Aug. 16, 1939). Yeats’s Last Friendship [Letter on Poetry 
from W. B. Yeats to Dorothy Wellesley], 103:730-732 (Nov. 25, 1940). Pro- 
crustes and the Poets [David Daiches, Poetry and the Modern World], 104:25- 
26 (Jan. 6, 1941). Tactics Against Strategy [Mark Van Doren, The Private 
Reader], 106:506-508 (Apr. 13, 1942). 

New Verse: A New Artist [Stephen Spender, Poems], no. 3:21-23 (May, 1933). 

New York Herald Tribune Books: The Revolt Against the University [Stanley 
Johnson, Professor], p. 11 (Apr. 5, 1925). From the Bible [Lincoln MacVeagh, 
ed., Poetry from the Bible], p. 12 (Aug. 16, 1925). Mr. Braithwaite’s An- 
thology [W. S. Braithwaite, ed., Anthology of Magazine Verse for 1925], p. 18 
(Feb. 14, 1926). The Sonnet as Poetry [David Morton, The Sonnet Today 
and Yesterday], p. 18 (Mar. 14, 1926). [Edmund Blunden, English Poems}, p. 
1 (Mar. 28, 1926). Studies of English Poets [J. W. Mackail, Studies of Eng- 
lish Poets], p. 12 (May 28, 1926). Simple Irony [F. McD. C. Turner, The 
Element of Irony in English Literature], p.g (June 27, 1926). [Alfred Kreym- 
borg, Scarlet and Mellow], p. 3 (July 18, 1926). [Louis Untermeyer, The 
Forms of Poetry], p. 10 (Aug. 1, 1926). The Lyric South [Addison Hibbard, 
ed., An Anthology of Recent Poetry from the South], p. 13 (Sept. 16, 1928). 
A Modern and a Myth [Babette Deutsch, Epistle to Prometheus], p. 4 (Apr. 
26, 1931). Out of and Into Chaos [Irwin Edman, The Contemporary and his 
Soul], p. 7 (May 24, 1931). Where Singing Line of Blue and Gray Met [Mac- 
Kinlay Kantor, Long Remember], p. 1-2 (Apr. 8, 1934). A Prodigal Novel 
of Pioneer Alabama [Andrew Lytle, The Long Night], p. 3 (Sept. 6, 1936). 

Partisan Review: The Double Agents: Provocateur [R. P. Blackmur, The Ex- 
pense of Greatness], 8:67-69 (Jan.-Feb., 1941). The Last Omnibus [Horace 
Gregory, Poems, 1930-1940. E. E. Cummings, 50 Poems. Ezra Pound, Cantos 
LII-LXXI, Five Young American Poets. An Anthology], 8:241-244 (May- 
June, 1941). 

Poetry: Aldous Huxley's New Poems [Aldous Huxley, The Cicadas and Other 
Poems], 39:285-287 (Feb., 1932). Personal Convention [E. E. Cummings, 
Viva}, 39:332-337 (Mar., 1932), RE [as E. E. Cummings}. Laundry Bills [Ezra 
Pound, How to Read. Ezra Pound, ed., Profile: An Anthology Collected in 
MCMXXXI}, 41:107-112 (Nov., 1932). How is Writing Taught? [F. R. Leavis, 
How to Teach Reading: A Primer for Ezra Pound], 44:53-55 (Apr., 1934). 
A Poet, and his Life [Philip Horton, Hart Crane: The Life of an American 
Poet), 50:219-224 (July, 1937). Whitman in America [Edgar Lee Masters, 
Whitman}, 50:350-353 (Sept., 1937). 
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Southern Review: R. P. Blackmur and Others [R. P. T. Coffin, Salt Water Bal- 
lads. John Holmes, Address to the Living. H. M. Jones, They Say the Forties, 
Laurence Whistler, The Emperor Heart. Sara Bard Field, Darkling Plain. 
C. F. MacIntyre, Poems. Lawrence Lee, Monticello and Other Poems. Louise 
Bogan, The Sleeping Fury. R. P. Blackmur, From Jordan’s Delight), 3:183- 
198 (Summer, 1937), RM [as Nine Poets: 1937]. 

Virginia Quarterly Review: The Two Horsemen [J. W. Thomason, Jeb Stuart, 
E. W. Sheppard, Bedford Forrest], 7:134-138 (Jan., 1931). 


VII. COMMENT IN PERIODICALS 


Aesthete 1925: Dear Mr. Hankel, no. 1:10-11 (Feb., 1925). 

Archive: An Open Letter to Mr. Howard Mumford Jones, 41:4-5 (May, 1929). 

Hound and Horn: [Correspondence] 4:117 (Oct.-Dec., 1930). 

Literary Review of the New York Evening Post: Waste Lands [Correspon- 
dence], 3:886 (Aug. 4, 1923). 

Lyric: [Editorial] 11:14 (Winter, 1932). 

Nation: [Editorial on The Criterion] 123:259 (Sept. 22, 1926). 

New Republic: Literary Criticism in America, 47:283 (July 28, 1926). (Cor- 
respondence] 55:149 (June 27, 1928). [Correspondence] 62/103 (Mar. 12, 
1930). More about Lanier, 76-338 (Nov. 1, 1933). [Correspondence in re 
Paul Engle’s American Song] 80:245 (Oct. 10, 1934). (Correspondence: Fascism 
and the Southern. Agrarians] 87:75-76 (May 27, 1936). How They are Vot- 
ing IV, 88:304-g05 (Oct. 21, 1936). America and the Next War, 99:148 (June 
14, 1939). What is Poetry? 104:183 (Jan. 6, 1941). Apology, 104:309 (Mar. 3, 
1941). 

New Verse: An Enquiry [with nineteen other contributors], no. 11:20-22 (Oct., 
1934). Sixteen Comments on Auden [with fifteen other contributors], nos. 
26-27:27 (Nov., 1937). 

Partisan Review: The Situation in American Writing [with ten other con- 
tributors], 6:28-g0 (Summer, 1939). Allen Tate on “The Fathers,” 6:125-126 
(Winter, 1939). 

Poetry: A Polite Protest, 25:169-170 (Dec., 1924). 

Saturday Review of Literature: On Critics and Poets, 1:886 (July 4, 1925). 
Literature in the South [Comment on W. J. Cash’s essay of that title in 
S.R.L., Dec. 28, 1940] 23:11 (Jan. 11, 1941). 

Twentieth Century Verse: Enquiry [answers by six contributors], nos. 12-13: 
112 (Sept.-Oct., 1938). 
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R. P. Blackmur: A Checklist 


BY CARLOS BAKER 


T is symbolic of the eclectic intention of the American Ar- 

chives that a distinguished New Englander should share these 
pages with a distinguished Southerner. Nevertheless it may and 
should be asserted at once that R. P. Blackmur’s poems and 
essays belong neither to a region nor to a literary school. Mr. 
Blackmur’s youth in Cambridge, and his periodic sojourns in 
Washington County, Maine, have naturally conditioned his think- 
ing and his vocabulary, which may account for the fact that 
some of his work has an Emersonian ring. But he has steadfastly 
refused to mummify in tombs of scholarchic finality the books 
and the experience with which he has dealt, preferring always 
to seek in the open air a defensible vantage-point from which 
the work or the experience can be seized and appreciated. What 
he has crystallized, and that is now a great deal, has the bril- 
liance and the solidity, without the exclusive obduracy, of a gem 
cut by a professional. By brilliance I mean the quality of shed- 
ding light; by solidity, a certain perdurable fullness and richness, 
like that of Durham minster, stripped of ornament, gracefully 
massive. By professional I would wish to signify rather breadth 
than narrowness of grasp, a stirring interest in all the arts, and in 
all the professions except the oldest. One may mention Yeats 
and Henry James as the informers of his manner if not of his 
preoccupations. But in the highest sense, Blackmur is his own 
master, which means that he uses language as if it were his own 
invention. I hope the present checklist will partly compensate 
for the strain on his patience and his memory which was entailed 
in its lengthy preparation. I have also to thank the following for 
their generous assistance: Miss Anne S. Pratt, Miss Edna Van 
Syoc, Mrs. Brainard Cheney, Miss Winifred Gregory, and Mrs. 
Emily Heittman; Drs. F. M. Palmer, J. S. Jackson, M. H. Thomas, 
and W. W. Bryan; Miss Frances Steloff of the Gotham Book 
Mart; Messrs. Philip Horton, Robert Darrell, and George Palmer. 


I. BOOKS AND PAMPHLETS 


1. For Any Book [pamphlet]. go copies privately printed by F. W. Murray and 
P. E. Rowe, Cambridge, Massachusetts, November, 1924. 4 pp. 


2. T. S. Eliot [pamphlet]. Two essays reprinted from Hound and Horn, vol. I, 
nos. 3 and 4, 1928. Retains original pagination. Cambridge, Hound and 
Horn, 1928. 
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3. Dirty Hands or The True-born Censor [pamphlet]. Reprinted from New 
Republic 62:188-190 (April 2, 1930). Minority Pamphlet no. 5, Minority 
Press, Cambridge, England, 1930. 


4. Psyche in the South [pamphlet]. Tryon Pamphlets, Tryon, North Caro. 
lina [1934]. 39 PP- 


5. The Art of the Novel | Critical Prefaces | By | Henry James | with an in- 
troduction | by | Richard P. Blackmur | [device] | Charles Scribner’s Sons | 
New York - London | MCMXXXIV | pp. xli plus 348. 


6. The Double | Agent | Essays in Craft and Elucidation | by | R. P. Black- 
mur | Arrow Editions | New York | [1935]. 302 pp. Contents: Notes on E. 
E. Cummings’ Language; Masks of Ezra Pound; Examples of Wallace Ste- 
vens; D. H. Lawrence and Expressive Form; New Thresholds, New Anato- 
mies: Notes on a Text by Hart Crane; The Method of Marianne Moore 
[first appearance]; The Dangers of Authorship; T. S. Eliot, from Ash Wed- 
nesday to Murder in the Cathedral [first appearance]; Heresy within Her- 
esy; Samuel Butler; The Critical Prefaces of Henry James; A Critic’s Job 
of Work [first appearance in this form]. 


7. From | Jordan’s Delight | by R. P. Blackmur | Arrow Editions, New York | 

[1937]. 105 pp. Contents: From Jordan’s Delight; Of Lucifer; An Elegy for 
Five; For Horace Hall; Sea Island Miscellany; Judas Priest; Views of Bos- 
ton Common and Near By; Witness of Light; October Frost; Steriles 
Ritournelles; Petit Manan Point; Three Songs at Equinox; The Cough; 
Phasellus Ille; Scarabs for the Living; Since There’s No Help; Simulacrum 
Deae; Pone Metum; River-Walk; Dedications; A Labyrinth of Being; A 
Funeral for a Few Sticks. 


8. The Expense | of Greatness | by | R. P. Blackmur | Arrow Editions | New 
York, N.Y. | [1940]. 305 pp. Contents: The Everlasting Effort, A Citation of 
T. E. Lawrence; The Shorter Poems of Thomas Hardy; The Later Poetry 
of W. B. Yeats; Emily Dickinson, Notes on Prejudice and Fact; The Craft 
of Herman Melville, A Putative Statement; A Note on Yvor Winters; Notes 
on the Novel, 1936; The Composition in Nine Poets, 1937; Nine Poets, 

~ 1939; “It is Later Than He Thinks”; The Letters of Marian Adams; The 
Expense of Greatness, Three Emphases on Henry Adams; A Featherbed 
for Critics [first appearance]. 


g- John Wheelwright, Selected Poems [pamphlet]. Prefatory note by R. P. 
Blackmur. Poet of the Month series, no. 6. New Directions Press, Norfolk, 
Connecticut, October, 1941. 32 pp. 


10.R. P. Blackmur | The Second World | [device] | Cummington Massachu- 
setts | The Cummington Press | 1942 | . 26 pp. Contents: The Second World. 
Missa Vocis. Una Vita Nuova. For Comfort and For Size. Rats, Lice, and 
History: An Image of the United States Senate. Before Sentence is Passed. 
The Cellar Goes Down With a Step. The Idea of Christian Society. The 
Dead Ride Fast. 


II. CONTRIBUTIONS TO ANTHOLOGIES 


- American Issues, ed. W. Thorp, M. Curti, C. Baker, New York, J. B. Lippin- 
cott, 1941. Contains: The Enabling Act of Criticism, II, 876-879 [first 
appearance]. 
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12. Best Poems of 1927, ed. L. A. G. Strong, New York, Dodd Mead, 1928. 
Contains: Alma Venus, p. 63-65. 


13. Critique of Humanism. A Symposium, ed. C. H. Grattan, New York, Brewer 
and Warren, 1930. Contains: The Discipline of Humanism, p. 237-254 
[first appearance]. 


14. Literary Opinion in America, ed. M. D. Zabel, New York, Harpet’s, 1937. 
Contains: Notes on E. E. Cummings’ Language, p. 558-582, and A Critic’s 
Job of Work, p. 582-611. 


15. New Poems, 1940, ed. Oscar Williams, New York, Yardstick Press, 1941. 
Contains: Before Sentence is Passed, p. 75-81. 


16. New Poems, 1942, ed. Oscar Williams, New York, Peter Pauper Press, 1942. 
Contains: The Dead Ride Fast. Missa Vocis, p. 66-68, SW. 


17. Trial Balances, ed. Ann Winsiow, New York, Macmillan, 1935. Contains: 
[The Poems of Clark Mills], p. 166-167. 


18. Invitation to Learning, by Huntington Cairns, Allen Tate, Mark Van Do- 
ren, New York, Random House, 1941. Contains: The Education of Henry 
Adams with R. P. Blackmur as guest speaker. 


Ill. POEMS IN PERIODICALS 


[Initials refer to volumes in which poems were collected: FJD = From 
Jordan’s Delight (1937); SW = The Second World (1942).] 


Accent: Una Vita Nuova, 2:154-155 (Spring, 1942) SW. 

Alcestis: Dedications, 1:5-8 (January, 1935) FJD. 

American Mercury: For Horace Hall, 32:102-103 (May, 1934) FJD. 

Anathema: October Frost, 1:5 (July-Sept., 1935) FJD. 

Hound and Horn: Effigy, 2:140-142 (Jan.-March, 1929) FJD, section I of Laby- 
rinth of Being. Night Piece, 5:79 (Oct.-Dec., 1931). Less Love Than Each- 
ness, 5:421 (April-June, 1932). Sea Island Miscellany, 6:234-241 (Jan.-March, 
1933) FJD, order rearranged. 

Kenyon Review: Before Sentence is Passed, 3:63-68 (Winter, 1941) SW. 

Larus: Last Things, 1:9 (Feb., 1927). A Funeral for a Few Sticks, 1:3-14 (March, 
1927) FJD, in part. 

Mosaic: The Bull, 1:10 (November-December, 1934). 

Nation: Rats, Lice, and History: An Image of the United States Senate, 152:559 
(May 10, 1941) SW. 

New Republic: Pone Metum, 84:15 (August 14, 1935) FJD. 

Pagany: Water-ruined, 1:99 (Spring, 1930). Flower and Weed, 1:100 (Spring, 
1930). Of A Muchness, 1:100 (Spring, 1930). Ides of March to April Fool’s, 
2:37-40 (October-December, 1931). 

Poetry: Alma Venus, 29:11-13 (Oct., 1926). Steriles Ritournelles, 38:26 (April, 
1931) FJD. Funeral Business, 38:26-27 (April, 1931) FJD, section II of Lab- 
yrinth of Being. Resurrection, 40:261 (Aug., 1932). My Dog My Wife and 
Most Myself, 42:248-249 (August, 1933) FJD, section VIII of Labyrinth of 
Being. Struggle-bread, 42:248 (August, 1933) FJD, section XI of Labyrinth of 
Being. “Three silences made him a single word,” 42:247 (August, 1933) 
FJD, section V of Labyrinth of Being. “This marriage has insatiable sad 
eyes,” 42:246-247 (August, 1933) FJD, section VII of Labyrinth of Being. 
Lament of a Father-to-be, 42:246 (August, 1933) FJD, section VI of Laby- 
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rinth of Being. An Elegy for Five, 44:185-187 (July, 1934) FJD. Of Lucifer, 
45:140-142 (December, 1934) FJD. By Luckless Blood, 47:15 (October, 1935) 
FJD, section XIII of Labyrinth of Being. Judas Priest, 48:76-77 (May, 1936) 
FJD forms sections I and IV Scarabs for the Living, 49-246-248 (Feb., 1937) 
FJD, forms sections II, XI, XV-XVI, XVIII-XIX, XXI-XXIV of Scarabs for 
the Living. 

Smoke: Indubitable Venus, 3:11 (Winter, 1934) FJD, section XII of Labyrinth 
of Being. 

Southern Review: Witness of Light, 1:87-88 (July, 1935) FJD. From Jordan's 
Delight, 2:749-760 (Spring, 1937) FJD. 

The Magazine: Eight Poems, 1:52-53 (Jan., 1934) FJD, sections I and III-IX 
of Scarabs for the Living. Phasellus Ille, 1:71 (Feb., 1934) FJD. “There is 
besides the warmth, in this new love,” 1:156 (April, 1934) FJD, section XII 
of Scarabs for the Living. Views of Boston Common and Near By, 2:12 (July- 
Aug., 1934) FJD. Petit Manan Point, 2:177-178 (Jan.-Feb., 1935) FJD. Since 
There’s No Help, 2:216 (March-April, 1935) FJD. By Definition, 2:268 
(May-June, 1935). 

Twentieth Century Verse: On Excited Knees, [lacks vol. no.]:96 (Oct., 1938). 
World Aback, [lacks vol. no.]: 96 (Oct., 1938) SW, re-titled The Second 
World. 

Virginia Quarterly Review: Three Songs at Equinox, 12:56-57 (Jan., 1936) 

FJD. 


IV. ESSAYS IN PERIODICALS 


{Initials here and in section V refer to volumes in which essays and reviews 
were collected: DA = The Double Agent (1935); EG = The Expense of 
Greatness (1940).] 


Christian Register: D. H. Lawrence, 112:647-648 (Oct. 5, 1933). 

College English: The Undergraduate Writer as Writer, 3:251-264 (December, 
1941). 

Direction: D. H. Lawrence as a Poet, 1:79-89 (Jan.-March, 1935) DA [D. H. 
Lawrence and Expressive Form]. New Thresholds, New Anatomies: Notes on 
a Text by Hart Crane, 1:123-134 (April-June, 1935) DA. 

Harvard Advocate: [T. S. Eliot], 125:20 (December, 1938). . 

Hound and Horn: T. S. Eliot I, 1:187-213 (March, 1928). T. S. Eliot II, 1:291- 
319 (June, 1928) [These essays issued in pamphlet, cf. item 2, supra]. Politi- 
kon: The Young Man at a Loss, 2:49-60 (September, 1928). A Postscript to 
Politikon, 2:149-154 (Jan.-March, 1929). Notes on E. E. Cummings’ Lan- 
guage, 4:163-192 (Jan.-March, 1931) DA [cf. item 13, supra]. Examples of 
Wallace Stevens, 5:223-255 (Jan.-March, 1932) DA. Masks of Ezra Pound, 
7:177-212 (Jan.-March, 1934) DA. The Critical Prefaces of Henry James, 
7:444-477 (April-June, 1934) DA [cf. item 5, supra]. 

Kenyon Review: Henry Adams: Three Late Moments, 2:7-29 (Winter, 1940). 

Larus: The Cut [short story], 1:5-14 (July, 1927). Notes on the Criticism of 
Herbert Read, 1:45-58 (April-May-June, 1928). 

New Freeman: Mellie Dunham at Hill Crest, 2:447-448 (Jan. 21, 1931). 

New Republic: Dirty Hands: A Federal Customs Officer Looks at Art, 62:188- 
igo (April 2, 1930) [Perry Hobbs, pseud.] [cf. item 3, supra]. 

Poetry: [J. T.] Stickney’s Poetry, 42:158-163 (June, 1933). A Note on Yvor 
Winters, 57:144-152 (November, 1940) EG. 

Purpose: The Later Poetry of W. B. Yeats, 10:5-20 (Jan.-March, 1938) EG. 
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Southern Review: The Later Poetry of W. B. Yeats, 2:339-362 (Autumn, 1936) 
EG. Emily Dickinson: Notes on Prejudice and Fact, 3:323-347 (Autumn, 
1937) EG. Henry and Brooks Adams: Parallels to Two Generations, 5:308- 
334 (Autumn, 1939). The Shorter Poems of Thomas Hardy, 6:20-48 (Sum- 
mer, 1940) EG. Chaos is Come Again, 6:658-674 (Spring, 1941). Humanism 
and Symbolic Imagination: Notes on Rereading Irving Babbitt, 7:309-325 
(Autumn, 1941). Between Myth and Philosophy: Fragments of W. B. Yeats, 
7:407-425 (Winter, 1941). 

Virginia Quarterly Review: The Expense of Greatness: Three Emphases on 
Henry Adams, 12:396-415 (July, 1936) EG. The Craft of Herman Melville, 
14:266-282 (Spring, 1938) EG. 


V. REVIEWS IN PERIODICALS AND NEWSPAPERS 


American Mercury: Archibald MacLeish, Poems 1924-1933, 31:507-508 (April, 
1934)- 

liao: Joseph Kalinikov, Women and Monks, 72:421 (Dec., 1930). 

Boston Evening Transcript: Hugh Kingsmill, The Life of D. H. Lawrence 
(Oct. 29, 1938). Yvor Winters, Maule’s Curse (Nov. 26, 1938). 

Columbia Review: Allen Tate, Reactionary Essays, 17:29-32 (April, 1936). 

Decision: W. B. Yeats, Letters on Poetry, 1:63-65 (Feb., 1941). Horace Gregory, 
Poems, 1:65-67 (May, 1941). 

Dial: Compton Mackenzie, The Heavenly Ladder, 78:337 (April, 1925). 

Hound and Horn: Wyndham Lewis, The Lion and the Fox, 1:42-47 (Sept., 
1927). H{ilda] Dfoolittle], Hippolytus Temporizes, 1:48-53 (Sept., 1927). 
Conrad Aiken, Blue Voyage, 1:160-163 (Dec., 1927). Wyndham Lewis, Time 
and Western Man, 1:270-273 (March, 1928). Bertrand Russell, The Analysis 
of Matter, 1:153-156 (Dec., 1927) [Perry Hobbs, pseud.]. I. A. Richards, 
Practical Criticism, 3:451-453 (April-June, 1930). Thornton Wilder, The 
Woman of Andros, 3:586-589 (July-Sept., 1930). George Santayana, The 
Realm of Matter, 4:298-302 (Jan.-March, 1931). W. C. Ford, ed., The Letters 
of Henry Adams, 4:440-446 (April-June, 1931). Elizabeth Robins, ed., Some 
Henry James Letters; C. H. Grattan, The Three Jameses, 6:330-335 (Jan.- 
March, 1933). C. G. Stillman, Samuel Butler, A Mid-Victorian Modern; A. T. 
Bartholomew, ed., Butleriana, 6:707-712 (July-Sept., 1933) DA. Granville 
Hicks, The Great Tradition, 7:351-355 (Jan.-March, 1934) DA [Heresy 
Within Heresy]. Malcolm Cowley, Exile’s Return; T. S. Eliot, After Strange 
Gods, 7:719-726 (July-Sept., 1934) DA [The Dangers of Authorship]. 

Kenyon Review: C. C. Abbott, ed., Further Letters of Gerard Manley Hopkins, 
1:96-99 (Winter, 1939). T. S. Eliot, The Idea of A Christian Society; Old 
Possum’s Book of Practical Cats, 2:235-238 (Spring, 1940) EG [“It is Later 
Than He Thinks”]. Mortimer J. Adler, How To Read A Book, 2:353-357 
(Summer, 1940). 

Larus: §. Foster Damon, Astrolabe: Infinitudes and Hypocrisies, 1:25-27 (May, 
1927). 

Modern Language Notes: W. Y. Tindall, D. H. Lawrence and Susan his Cow; 
Cleanth Brooks, Modern Poetry and the Tradition, 56:388-390 (May, 1941). 

Mosaic: W. H. Auden, Poems, 1: no. 2 (1934). 

Nation: Richard Aldington, Poems, 138:625 (May 30, 1934). Logan Pearsall 
Smith, All Trivia, 138:654 (June 6, 1934). John O’Hara, Appointment in 
Samarra, 139:220-221 (Aug. 22, 1934). Ernest Walsh, Poems and Sonnets, 
139:688-689 (Dec. 12, 1934). Joseph Roth, Tarabas, A Guest on Earth, 139:717 
(Dec. 19, 1934). Thornton Wilder, Heaven’s My Destination, 140:135-136 
(Jan. 30, 1935). I. A. Richards, Coleridge on Imagination, 140:423-424 (April 
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10, 1935). F. O. Matthiessen, The Achievement of T. S. Eliot, 141:478-480 
(October 23, 1935). Sinclair Lewis, It Can’t Happen Here, 141:516 (Oct. go, 
1935). André Maurois, Prophets and Poets, 142:79-80 (Jan. 15, 1936). Charles 
Morgan, Sparkenbroke, 142:618-619 (May 13, 1936). Robert Frost, A Further 
Range, 142:817-819 (June 24, 1936). Van Wyck Brooks, The Flowering of 
New England, 143:218-219 (Aug. 22, 1936). 

Nassau Lit: Ernest Hemingway, For Whom the Bell Tolls, 99:51-53 (December, 
1940). 

seas Sains W. K. Rugg, Unafraid: A Life of Anne Hutchinson; Helen 
Augur, An American Jezebel: The Life of Anne Hutchinson, 1:163-164 
(April 26, 1930). Blasco Ibaiiez, The Knight of the Virgin, 1:381-382 (July 2, 
1930). H. M. Tomlinson, All Our Yesterdays, 1:525-526 (Aug. 13, 1930). 
Archibald MacLeish, New Found Land, 1:570-571 (Aug. 27, 1930). Robert 
Neumann, Flood, translated by W. A. Drake, 2:70 (October 1, 1930). 
A. P. Herbert, Water Gypsies; Edith Wharton, Certain People, 3:190 (May 
6, 1931). 

New Republic: Bonamy Dobrée, The Lamp and the Lute, 61:74-75 (Dec. 11, 
1929). Aldous Huxley, Do What You Will, 61:148-149 (Dec. 25, 1929). Conrad 
Aiken, Selected Poems, 61:255-256 (Jan. 22, 1930). Manuel Komroff, Coronet, 
62:53-54 (Feb. 26, 1930). L. P. Shanks, Baudelaire, Flesh and Spirit, 64:54 
(Aug. 27, 1930). David Cecil, The Stricken Deer, or The Life of Cowper, 
64:105-106 (Sept. 10, 1930). A. J. A. Symons, The Quest for Corvo, 80:135- 
136 (Sept. 12, 1934). Genevieve Taggard, Not Mine to Finish, 81:368 
(Feb. 6, 1935). Carl Van Doren, ed., An Anthology of World Prose, 84:137 
(Sept. 11, 1935). Caroline Spurgeon, Shakespeare’s Imagery; Donald Morrow, 
Where Shakespeare Stood, 86:52 (Feb. 19, 1936). Lincoln Kirstein, Dance: A 
Short History of Classic Theatrical Dancing, 86:146 (March 11, 1936). George 
Santayana, Obiter Dicta, 88:357-358 (Oct. 28, 1936). Conrad Aiken, Time in 
the Rock, 89:335 (Jan. 13, 1937). Edgar Johnson, One Mighty Torrent: The 
Drama of Biography, 91:108 (June 2, 1937). Yvor Winters, Primitivism and 
Decadence, 91:284-285 (July 14, 1937). R. P. T. Coffin, Kennebec: Cradle of 
Americans, 92:276 (Oct. 13, 1937). Dudley Fitts, Poems, 1929-1936, 93:234 
(Dec. 29, 1937). 

Partisan Review: Richard Eberhart, Reading the Spirit, 4:52 (Feb., 1938). 
Delmore Schwartz, In Dreams Begin Responsibilities, 6:117-120 (Spring, 
1939)- 

Phonograph Monthly Review [music criticism]: Carrillo, Preludio a Cristobal 
Colon (Columbia Record 50216-D), 4:313-314 (June, 1930). Erik Satie, Gym- 
nopédie No. 1 (Victor 7252); Trois Piéces Montées (French Columbia 
D-11016); Je te veux, Valse lente (French Columbia D-15005), 4:351 (July, 
1930). Metfessel, Phonophotography in Folk Music, 4:430-431 (September, 
1930). Victor Album 87, Solesmes Gregorian Chant recordings, 5:45 (Novem- 
ber, 1930). Stravinsky, Capriccio [and others], 5:121-122 (January, 1931). 
Walton, Facade (English Decca Discs T-124-125), 5:224-225 (April, 1931). 
Poetry: Archibald MacLeish, Nobodaddy, a Play, 28:339-342 (Sept., 1926). 
Sacheverell Sitwell, Doctor Donne and Gargantua: The First Six Cantos, 
38:162-166 (June, 1931). William Vaughn Moody, Selected Poems, ed. R. M. 
Lovett, 38:331-337 (September, 1931). Witter Bynner, Eden Tree, 39:217-221 
(January, 1932). Robert Hillyer, The Gates of the Compass, 39:340-342 
(March, 1932). Conrad Aiken, The Coming Forth by Day of Osiris Jones; 
Preludes for Memnon, 40:39-44 (April, 1932). H[{ilda] D[oolittle], Red Roses 
for Bronze, 41:94-100 (November, 1932). F. L. Lucas, Ariadne, 42:115-116 
(May, 1933). Horace Gregory, No Retreat, 42:217-220 (July, 1933). E. A. 
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Robinson, Talifer, 43:221-225 (January, 1934). Lauro de Bosis, Icaro; The 
Story of My Death, 44:44-46 (April, 1934). John Wheelwright, Rock and 
Shell, 44:282-286 (August, 1934). Leonard Bacon, Dream and Action, 45:223- 
226 (January, 1935). Hasye Cooperman, The Esthetic of Stephane Mallarmé, 
45:347-349 (March, 1935). Norman McLeod, Horizons of Death, 46:108-112 
(May, 1935). Louis Grudin, A Tearless Glass, 47:162-164 (December, 1935). 
John Gould Fletcher, XXIV Elegies, 47:344-347 (March, 1936). Willard 
Maas, Fire Testament, 48:113-115 (May, 1936). Walter de la Mare, Poems 
1919-1934, 48:334-337 (Sept., 1936). T. S. Eliot, Collected Poems 1909-1935, 
50:48-51 (April, 1937). Edward Doro, Shiloh: Fragments on a Famous Theme, 
50:166-170 (June, 1937). 

Saturday Review of Literature: Ezra Pound, A Draft of XVI Cantos, 2:370 
(Dec. 5, 1925). Ezra Pound, Personae, 3:784 (Apr. 30, 1927). 

Southern Review: W. R. Benét and N. H. Pearson, eds., The Oxford Anthology 
of American Literature, 5:193-198 (Summer, 1939). 

Virginia Quarterly Review: H. L. Mencken, The American Language, 13:131- 
135 (Winter, 1937). Ward Thoron, ed., The Letters of Mrs. Henry Adams 
1865-1883, 13:289-295 (Spring, 1937). Humphry House, ed., The Notebooks 
and Papers of Gerard Manley Hopkins, 13:449-453 (Summer, 1937). John 
Crowe Ransom, The World’s Body; Edmund Wilson, The Triple Thinkers, 
14:446-450 (Summer, 1938). 


VI. OMNIBUS REVIEWS IN PERIODICALS 


American Mercury: 31:244-246 (February, 1934). W. B. Yeats, Collected Poems; 
O. St. J. Gogarty, Selected Poems; John Peale Bishop, Now With His Love; 
William R. Benét, Starry Harness; Howard and Geraldine Wolf, The World, 
The Flesh, and the Holy Ghost; Lydia Prescott, Planet Descending. 

Partisan Review: 6:108-115 (Winter, 1939). W. C. Williams, Complete Collected 
Poems 1906-1938; John Wheelwright, Mirrors of Venus: A Novel in Sonnets; 
Kay Boyle, A Glad Day; Kenneth Fearing, Dead Reckoning; Joy Davidman, 
Letter to a Comrade; C. H. Ford, Garden of Disorder; Ben Belitt, The Five- 
fold Mesh; Harry Roskolenko, Sequence on Violence; Laura Riding, Col- 
lected Poems. EG. 

Poetry: 42:44-49 (April, 1933). H. R. Williamson, The Poetry of T. S. Eliot; 
Thomas McGreevy, T. S. Eliot; Louis Grudin, Mr. Eliot Among the Nightin- 
gales; T. S. Eliot, John Dryden; T. S. Eliot, Selected Essays. 

Southern Review: 1:888-903 (Spring, 1936): Johan Fabricius, The Son of 
Marietta; Lion Feuchtwanger, The Jew of Rome; A. J. Cronin, The Stars 
Look Down; T. S. Stribling, The Sound Wagon; Sinclair Lewis, It Can’t 
Happen Here; Marian Sims, The World with a Fence; Ruth E. McKee, 
After a Hundred Years; Nordhoff and Hall, Hurricane; Harry Hamilton, 
Banjo on My Knee; Ernest Hemingway, The Green Hills of Africa; Henri 
de Montherlant, Perish in Their Pride; James Hanley, Stoker Bush; Ignazio 
Silone, Mr. Aristotle; Reuben Davis, Butcher Bird; Frances Frost, Innocent 
Summer; James Gould Cozzens, Men and Brethren; Conrad Aiken, King 
Coffin; Thomas Wolfe, From Death to Morning; Gordon Friesen, Flame- 
throwers; R. P. Harriss, The Foxes; L. H. Myers, The Root and the Flower; 
George Santayana, The Last Puritan. EG [Notes on the Novel—1936]. 2:558- 
576 (Winter, 1937): Arthur Guiterman, Gaily the Troubadour; A. E. 
Housman, More Poems; E. L. Masters, Poems of People; Carl Sandburg, The 
People, Yes; Frederic Prokosch, The Assassins; Witter Bynner, Selected 
Poems; Dudley Fitts and Robert Fitzgerald translators, The Alcestis of 
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Euripides; Wallace Stevens, Owl’s Clover; Wallace Stevens, Ideas of Order; 
Conrad Aiken, Time in the Rock. EG [The Composition in Nine Poets— 
1937]. 6:187-213 (Summer, 1941): Conrad Aiken, And In The Human 
Heart; John Peale Bishop, Selected Poems; E. E. Cummings, Fifty Poems; 
Howard Baker, A Letter from the Country; Five Young American Poets; 
Horace Gregory, Poems 1930-1940; Yvor Winters, Poems; Alfred Young 
Fisher, The Ghost in the Underblows. 


VII. COMMENT IN PERIODICALS 


New Republic: Introductory note and one poem in “Eight New England Poets,” 
84:14-15 (Aug. 14, 1935). Brief letter, 89:114 (Nov. 25, 1936). Letter, 
g2:105 (Sept. 1, 1937). 

Partisan Review: Answer to seven questions on The Situation in American 
Writing, 6:117-120 (Fall, 1939). 
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Library Notes & 
Queries 


WITH SPECIAL REFERENCE 
TO PRINCETON 


The Library’s Copy of Gosson’s Ephemerides 
By William Ringler 


As a biographer of Stephen Gosson and a Renaissance scholar of 
rising reputation Professor Ringler writes with authority born of 
familiarity in this note on the Library’s recent acquisition of a rare 
copy of Gosson’s early novel. 


TEPHEN GOSSON was a minor Elizabethan writer who 
S began his career as an unsuccessful playwright, and achieved 
success as an opponent of the drama. He accomplished this re- 
versal of opinion and fortune with a small volume titled The 
Schoole of Abuse (London, 1579), in which he wittily inveighed 
against “poets, pipers, plaiers, jesters, and such like caterpillers 
of a commonwelth.” The work gained considerable notoriety, for 
it first brought into prominence the attack on the New London 
play houses, and gave impetus to the violent controversy concern- 
ing the stage which eventually resulted in a Parliamentary edict 
closing all the theaters in England. 

About the time he left the players to attack them, he also tried 
his hand at prose fiction, and brought out his Ephemerides of 
Phialo (London, 1579), a copy of which the Library recently 
bought. The work has never been reprinted since the sixteenth 
century, and only five other copies of the first edition are known; 
but as a good example of Elizabethan story telling at a time when 
the novel was in its infancy, it is something more than a book 
collector’s rarity. In many ways it resembles John Lyly’s Euphues, 
which had been published only a few months previously and 
which inaugurated a new era in English fiction. 

The volume is also an interesting association item. On the title 
page is the signature “Rob: Gord:” which identifies it as formerly 
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the property of Sir Robert Gordon of Gordonstoun (1580-1656), 
a Scottish baron who is remembered as a diplomat, a book col- 
lector, and one of the early colonizers of Nova Scotia. Sir Robert, 
or one of his contemporaries, read the book with care and took 
the trouble to mark, or write comments on, more than fifty dif. 
ferent passages, markings which show what an Elizabethan 
reader found of interest in a work of fiction. Tastes have changed, 
for what especially concerned this annotator were items of useful 
or curious information—as that elephants are “‘curteous,” or that 
“the women of Egypt did weare no shoes, because they shoulde 
neuer be gadders abroade”’; or proverbs and phrases of sententious 
wisdom; or stylistic ornaments, such as apt illustrations and 
striking similes. 

The Princeton copy of the Ephemerides lacks the last twelve 
leaves, which contain a separate work entitled An Apologie of 
the Schoole of Abuse. In their place, some nineteenth-century 
owner of the volume has bound in eight leaves, the entire final 
gathering, from a copy of the second edition (1587) of the Schoole 
of Abuse itself. This work also is extremely rare, only six copies 
of the second edition, two of them imperfect, being known. Where 
these leaves came from is a mystery on a par with the question 
of how the piece of stained-glass window from Chartres got to 
McCormick Hall, for it happens that, in the copy of the 1587 
Schoole of Abuse owned by the Bodleian Library, the final gather- 
ing, containing precisely the leaves in the Princeton copy, is 
missing. 

The Schoole of Abuse, as well as the Ephemerides, was dedi- 
cated, unfortunately, to “Master Philip Sidney Esquier” who, 
though Gosson did not know it, was himself a poet and a play- 
wright. Sidney “scorned” the dedication, and was so provoked 
by Gosson’s charges that poets were “the fathers of lyes, Pipes of 
vanitie, and Schooles of Abuse,” that he wrote his own Defence 
of Poesie to refute them. Gosson today has the ironical fate of 
being remembered chiefly as a person responsible for a reply 
which he never intended to provoke. The Library is fortunate 
in being able to acquire so rare and interesting a volume, and is 
indebted to the contributors to the Paul Elmer More Fund, 
money from which made the purchase possible. 
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DEVOTED TO THE INTERESTS OF 
THE FRIENDS 
OF THE PRINCETON LIBRARY 


Volume XIII, Number 3 
April 1942 


Ir is with considerable regret that we have to announce that 
Lawrance Thompson, who edited The Chronicle from its incep- 
tion through the preceding issue, has resigned to enter the Navy. 
This issue has been edited by Carlos Baker of the English Depart- 
ment. 


SincE the February issue we can report 14 additional subscribers. 
The score now stands: Friends, 137 subscribers; subscribers outside 
the organization, 188; total 325. Contributions toward expenses 
of The Chronicle, totalling $37.00, were received from Belle da 
Costa Greene, Mrs. Allan C. Marquand, and John B. Solley. 
Money on hand is sufficient to insure the completion of the present 
volume, but unless more subscribers are secured we shall have to 
continue to seek support through contributions. 


FROM MASSINGER TO WILLIAM WATSON 


Tue April, 1940, issue of The Chronicle described a generous 
gift of Wordsworth items from John S. Williams ’24. Mr. Williams 
has recently presented one hundred and forty-five pieces ranging 
from Massinger to Watson. The strength of the collection rests in 
first editions, association items, and presentation copies of the 
Romantic and Victorian poets. Only a few of the more important 
items are mentioned here. 
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There are first editions of Shelley’s Queen Mab, 1821, and 
Posthumous Poems, 1824. The seven volumes of Leigh Hunt 
include an inscribed copy of The Feast of the Poets, 1814, and one 
of Juvenilia, 1801. Wordsworth is represented by thirteen vol- 
umes: The Prelude, 1850, has in it an autograph letter by 
Wordsworth dated September 24, 1840; a presentation copy of 
Wordsworth’s Collected Poems, 1841; a presentation from Southey 
to Wordsworth, with the signatures of both poets. The three- 
volume edition of James Thomson’s Works, 1803, large paper, 
contains on each title page the autograph of George IV, then 
Prince of Wales. Other authors represented are Browning, Ten- 
nyson, Meredith, Swinburne, and Rossetti. 

This gift has very materially enriched our collections of the 
Romantic and Victorian poets, and we are greatly indebted to 
Mr. Williams for his very splendid generosity. 


CONTRIBUTIONS AND GIFTS 


CONTRIBUTIONS totalling $225.00 from Frederic E. Camp ’28, 
John H. Scheide ’96 and Willard Thorp have been received since 
the February issue of The Chronicle. The munificence of Mr. 
Camp and Mr. Scheide enabled us to acquire a handsome copy of 
the first edition of Richard Burton’s Anatomy of Melancholy, 
Oxford, 1621. We now possess all editions of The Anatomy pub- 
lished during Burton’s lifetime. Willard Thorp’s contribution 
helped us to carry on purchasing of American literature. Mr. 
Thorp has supported this field for some time, and the aid is most 
welcome for our needs in American literature are great. 

Several Friends have donated books to the Library since the 
February issue of The Chronicle. Only a few of these gifts can be 
listed here. Mr. and Mrs. Colin Clements sent Bianchi’'s Life and 
Letters of Emily Dickinson, with A.L.S. of Emily Dickinson to 
Maria Whitney, dated November, 1882; and the first draft of 
Years of the Locust, by the donors, and nine other volumes; 
Wheaton J. Lane ’25, nine volumes; Arthur Poe ’oo, eight vol- 
umes; Dr. Joseph E. Raycroft, nine volumes; Philip A. Rollins ’89, 
thirty-eight volumes; A. S. W. Rosenbach, the Jonathan Dayton- 
James Madison correspondence. From John H. Scheide ‘96, 
A.L.S. of President Samuel Stanhope Smith to Nicholas Biddle, 
Princeton, October 5, 1802; six A.L.S. from President James 
McCosh to Robert Bonner; twelve A.L.S. from Prof. Macloskie 
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to Robert Bonner; and Manton’s Practical Commentary . . . on 
the Epistle of James, from the library of Jonathan Edwards. 

Gifts were also received from the following Friends: 

William B. Bamford ’oo, Glanville Downey ’31, Thomas H. 
English ’18, Max Farrand ’92, Robert Garrett ’97, Elroy Headley 
’o1, John C. Kerr ’96, Francis G. Landon ’81, Frank J. Mather, Jr., 
Benjamin E. Messler ’o03, Sterling Morton ’o6, John S. Pearson, 
George M. Priest ’94, Frank C. Roberts ’83, Ludlow P. Strong, 
William C. Temple ’08, Willard Thorp. 
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